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: PREMIERE 


...distinctive travertine styling that 


won't “walk off"! 


Vina-Lux Premiere Series captures the elegance of travertine marble in economical 
vinyl asbestos tile. Because the pattern is distributed through the full thickness of the 
tile, Premiere can be installed anywhere indoors — even in heavy traffic commercial 
areas. For easy maintenance, Premiere has a textured surface, yet without the dirt- 
catching pits found in other travertines. Ideal for installation over concrete — above, 
on or below grade, or over wood or plywood subfloors. Consult Sweet’s Catalog — or 
write us for samples, color charts and detailed architectural specifications. Azrock 
Floor Products Division, Uvalde Rock Asphalt Company, 593A Frost Building, San 
Antonio, Texas. 
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Magnified view shows pattern dis- 
tribution through full thickness of 
tile. 

Gauges: 1/8", 3/32", 1/16". 
Standard size: 9" x 9". Modular 
size: 12" x 12" available in quan- 
tities of 9,000 square feet per 
color — at no extra charge. 
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Editor’s Page 


Anti-Ugliness 


NOTE: The Editor was invited by the New Mex- 
ico Chapter AIA to participate in a panel on “Who 
Is Responsible for Ugliness?" An unexpected trip to 
the hospital forced him to cancel out on the trip to 
Santa Fe, but at the Chapter's request he wrote out 
the few words he had most on his mind. For the same 
reason, the Editor was unable to write his usual two 
columns for the May issue, so he is taking the liberty 
of printing excerpts from his Santa Fe talk: 


The question, *Who is responsible for ugliness?" 
has been batted around for quite a while now, and I 
think we all know the answer—there seems to be 
only one, and that is, of course, that we are all re- 
sponsible for ugliness. 

Its exactly the same as the question, “Who is 
responsible for civic corruption?" Who indeed? Not 
the gamblers, the touts and the bribe-givers and 
takers. Arrest them and put them in jail and cor- 
ruption goes on just the same. It is only when the 
people of a city get really and truly aroused and 
"throw the rascals out of City Hall" that any lasting 
corrective measures are taken, and they last only as 
long as the vigilance of the public and the new man 
in City Hall. After the peak of corruption reached 
during the administration of New York's snappy and 
appealing little Mayor, Jimmy Walker, the good folk 
of the city got really excited and voted in a genuine 
reform ticket, headed by Fiorello LaGuardia, one of 
the best and most colorful Mayors New York ever 
had. But after him the city drifted back into its old 
ways again—the spearhead of the vigilantes was gone. 

So it is with ugliness. Not until a sufficiently large 
number of people become deeply aroused, until 
vigilante groups are formed, backed up by City Hall, 
can anything permanent be accomplished. 

More on that later, but speaking of New York, 
here is a point I want to make: Fifth Avenue is un- 
questionably one of the great avenues of the world. 
At its best, on a sunny spring day, with all its flags 
flying and its shop windows sparkling, walking up it 
from 42nd Street to the Plaza is a genuinely thrilling 
urban experience—every city should have its own 
little bit of that Fifth Avenue flair, even if it's only 
for two blocks instead of twenty. But even Fifth 
Avenue, with all the thought and care lavished on it 
by the city, the Municipal Art Commission and the 
Fifth Avenue Association, is deteriorating—and 
much of that deterioration is caused by the do-good- 
ers themselves. The curbline is littered with junk, to 
the point that you can't see the Avenue for the litter. 

Last month I was waiting for an appointment with 
my son on the west side of Fifth Avenue between 54th 
Street and 55th Street. To amuse myself, and as an 
exercise in the criticism of urban design, I itemized 
the objects cluttering the curb. Starting at 55th Street 
and working south, there were the following objects, 
all within two feet of the curb: 


1 lamppost, supporting two street signs, a one-way 
sign, a no-parking sign and one miscellaneous 
cardboard sign tied on with string 


1 litter receptacle, an ugly, bulky thing on a ped- 
estal and standing shoulder-high, painted gold 
and with signs on both sides 

1 red-white-and-blue mail box 

2 very sick and shabby evergreens in massive con- 
crete tubs 

3 equally sickly saplings, each tied to two poles 

1 no-parking sign on a post 

1 more litter can, as above described 

1 sand-filled ashtray standing on a pedestal 

1 more lamppost, as above described 


Total, twelve objects within a few feet of each 
other, in a short two-hundred-foot block. Please note 
that the majority of those objects were put there to 
make the city “тоге beautiful." How could it be 
done differently? The lampposts are the only practical 
essentials; the three saplings are the esthetic essentials. 
The mail box and one of the litter boxes could be 
built into the sidewalls of the buildings, as has so 
long been done in Europe. The other items could be 
eliminated. Enough for New York—but I'm sure any 
city could turn up equal and worse situations. 

Unfortunately, the character of the appearance of 
the landscape, both city and country, is established 
by the worst conditions, not the best. We seem to be 
set hell-bent on a program to pave the world with 
concrete and asphalt. We bulldoze out the forest and 
sell off the topsoil containing the accumulated natural 
history of a million years. Then we plant a few sap- 
lings. We can plant trees, but we can never restore 
the forest. We destroy the entire ecology of an area, 
and then complain because there are too many insects, 
because our plants are subject to every disease and 
bug in the book and because we are overrun with 
floods and erosion, to name only a few of the evils 
that overtake us. 

Perhaps you are saying to yourselves, “This guy is 
talking conservation, not ugliness. He's off the beam." 
No, he's not at all off the beam. Conservation, the 
preservation of our countryside and forest land in 
all its man-tilled and natural beauty, is very much a 
part of the campaign against ugliness. This problem 
of combatting ugliness has many fronts, and it must 
be fought on all of them. Is there anything uglier 
than acres of countryside denuded and bulldozed to 
make way for a looping interchange? 

We must put worst things first. Whether it's bill- 
boards, ugly street furniture and too much of it, auto- 
mobile junkyards, eroded countryside or expressways 
slashing concrete-lined canyons through the heart of 
a city that people live in, we must turn our attention 
to the sorest spot, and do it quickly. 

What to do? One of the most important things we 
can do is to organize our woman-power. Now I do 
not mean to imply for a minute that an anti-ugly 
campaign is simply women's work—it is a job for all 
men. But we must remember that the Garden Club of 
America gets most of the credit for whatever anti- 
billboard regulation there is now as a part of the 
Federal highway program. 

Put worst things first, but start where you can; 
don't wait for a big issue, start with the little ones and 
the bigger ones will come more easily. Newspapers 
will support such efforts, and public opinion will fol- 
low. Make anti-ugliness an issue in every community. 
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Letters 


Proof Positive 
EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 


For some time I have sensed that the Journal had 
overtaken the other architectural publications. I now 
have the final proof. I have just clipped my 1962 
copies to the tune of one pound and eleven ounces, 
considerably more than I have ever salvaged from any 
of the Big Three. This does not included the Con- 
vention issue which I always keep intact. 

I might add I enjoyed Von Eckardt’s piece on 
stamp design with which I am in 100 per cent agree- 
ment. May I suggest that you feature the new Griffin 
stamp of Australia. It may be a long, long time before 
another American architect gets his picture on 2 
postage stamp, particularly one as well designed as 
this one. 


WILLIAM LYMAN AIA 
Birmingham, Mich 


EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 


Concerning “Allied Arts,” well written by Wolf 
Von Eckardt in the March issue of the Journal, I 
concur 100 per cent that our nation’s stamps are very 
ugly among the nations of the world. When we look 
at the fine printed newspapers, detailed pictures in 
magazines, one begins to wonder why the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving turns out design-lacking 
stamps annually. 

Being a philatelist since 1928, I have noticed good 
designs crowded on small stamps and poor designs 
hardly filling the space on our large stamps. A good 
example is the centennial commemorative for the 
AIA issued in 1957. A reproduction of the orders 
would have been more apropos than the new concrete 
column. 

A solution for good stamp design would be to in- 
clude architects on the twelve-man Citizen’s Stamp 
Advisory Committee. 


EDWARD J. KUNTZ AIA 
Weehawken, NJ 


Moving Mountains 
EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 


The implications of the study on land-forming en- 
titled “Man’s Use of Landform,” which appeared in 
the December 1962 issue, are sufficiently monstrous 
as to deserve comment. Since I live in the county 
where this proposed “controlled nuclear blast” would 
be detonated, since I practice architecture and plan- 
ning here, and serve as a member of the Marin 
County Planning Commission, I feel it incumbent 
upon me to make some reply to this shocking pro- 
posal. 

In the first place, the suggestion that a county whose 
present population is 165,000 should attempt to 
absorb a single development of 400,000 in one small 
valley is simply irresponsible. The fact that this 
study was made as a student thesis should not ex- 
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empt the author from the basic obligations of sound 
planning. The study has been dignified by publica- 
tion and therefore must stand on its own merits. 
But anyone who knows the area must realize im- 
mediately that this type of project would desecrate 
our natural landscape and play havoc with current 
population and transportation projections of the en- 
tire Bay Area. 

In the second place, the casual attitude here dis- 
played toward problems of nuclear fission is pos- 
itively horrifying. The dangers of such nuclear blast- 
ing are not as yet known. Potential effects upon 
local ecology are grievous to contemplate and are, 
furthermore, at present completely unmeasurable. 

Worst of all is the arrogant presupposition that 
man has the right of duty to alter great masses of 
land to this extent and by this means. The architect 
has traditionally been a friend of Nature. Granted 
he now has the technical power to rearrange it at 
will, does this give him the right to destroy the 
beauty of the earth which is his source of nourish- 
ment? 

Many of us hope that this land, when it is re- 
leased by the military, will be acquired as part of 
the Golden Gate Headlands Park. As the population 
of the Bay Area continues to increase, rare seclusion 
and tranquility of this relatively unspoiled valley will 
become more and more valuable as a refuge for our 
crowded masses of urban population. 

In closing, I must add that I am most distressed 
to see that the AIA saw fit to grant a Fellowship to 
the author of this thesis for further study of “land- 
forming" in Europe, presumably again by the 
method of nuclear blasting. 

If the AIA will not stand for common sense and 
conservation in land planning, then who will? 


FELIX M. WARBURG AIA 
San Rafael, Calif 


FELIX M. WARBURG: 
If man doesn't move mountains, who will? 


CHARLES W. MOORE 

Chairman, Department of 
Architecture 

University of California 

Berkeley, Calif 


CHARLES W. MOORE: 


"Man's great mission is not to conquer Nature by 
main force but to cooperate with her intelligently but 
lovingly for his own purpose. . .."—Prof Lewis Mum- 
ford, University of California, Davis, January 12, 
1962. 


FELIX M. WARBURG 


EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 


Felix Warburg showed me a copy of Donald C. 
Royse's article, and though I am not a subscriber to 
your Journal, 1 feel compelled to add my protest to 
his. 

What appalled me about the hypothetical place of 
mayhem at the tip of Marin County was not so much 
its crass disregard for the beauty of natural land 
contours—though this is distressing enough—but its 
total misapprehension of the logic of land-use plan- 
ning. I think it would be more properly titled “Land- 

Continued on p 12 
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PRODUCT | CADET SHOWER STALL 


A versatile cabinet that fills a wide 
range of requirements. Bonder- 
ized-galvanized wall panels are 
prefabricated with precision to 
provide easy installation and leak- 
proof service. Square, corner and 
recessed models available—come 
in white or choice of colors. Cadet 
is one of many Fiat models—see 
Sweet's Architectural File 22b/Fi 
for details on all models. 


PRODUCT | GIBRALTAR FLOOR 


6" deep floor designed to keep 
wall joints high above water. 
Shoulders are extra broad to ac- 
commodate walls of marble or 
other thick, structural materials. 
Precision cast rabbets assure tight 
fit of walls...save time, avoid error 
and eliminate expensive on-site 
fabrication. Single size 36" x 36"; 
dual size 72" x 36”, See Sweet's 
26c/Fi for complete details. 


PRODUCT | TOILET ENCLOSURE 


Duro headrail-braced model 
shown is the most simple and 
hence the least expensive toilet 
enclosure to install. It was delib- 
erately designed to meet popular 
concepts of clean, modern design 
and yet was engineered to econo- 
mize on details that do not detract 
from its appearance, nor lessen 
its performance or long-life. 
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City of Industry, Calif. 


Albany, Georgia 


APPLICATION | HOME/SCHOOL/CLUB 


Cadet is the key to economy in 
planning for showers: Saves cost 
of carpentry (no lumber needed); 
saves cost of sub-pan (uses Pre- 
Cast Terrazzo floor); saves on 
call-backs (over 2,000,000 Fiat 
showers prove value and perform- 
ance in new homes, remodeling 
and institutions). Contractors 
claim they save 28 the cost of 
built-on-the-job showers. 


APPLICATION | DORMITORY, GYM, ETC. 


The right shower receptor for in- 
stitutional and industrial installa- 
tion—either in battery or individu- 
ally. Accommodates walls of 
marble, slate, structural glass, 
ceramic tile or other heavy-duty 
wall materials. Can be supplied 
with combination of rabbet for 
marble and metal flange for tile 
where different wall materials are 
to be combined. 


TYPES AND APPLICATION 


The Duro model is ideal for re- 
placement, remodeling projects as 
well as new construction. No spe- 
cial reinforcement of floor, wall or 
ceiling required, Ceiling-hung and 
floor-braced models are also avail- 
able with the ''years-ahead'' fea- 
tures that have earned a reputa- 
tion for durability, low mainte- 
nance and easy installation. 


or write nearest Fiat office for literature. 
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Letters Cont'd 


form’s Use of Man,” since its object seems to be to 
fulfill somebody’s squeezing and distorting a group 
of human beings into it. It appears to stem from 
a basic confusion between what is technically possible 
to man and what is desirable, the latter representing a 
much more difficult and demanding question. 

If you start with individual human beings—and 
where else would you conceivably start—then the 
problem in a metropolitan area like ours is to satisfy 
the expressed preference in living environment of 
those now here, accommodate those to come, and 
still maintain job accessibility for all. It is my impres- 
sion, after four years on the county planning commis- 
sion, and many more as a participant in interested 
citizens’ groups, that one of the primary urges that 
has brought people to Marin is the urge to have close 
around them unaltered manifestations of nature— 
hills, water, soil, organic life, even natural climate. It 
is true there is a “banana belt” in Sausalito, but there 
also is a “pneumonia gulch” about which people joke 
and in which they continue to live, presumably by 
choice. 

Another preference suburbanites have amply 
demonstrated, both here and throughout the country, 
is that for living in small communities—by small I 
mean something under 25,000—the outlines of which 
they fashion, since geographical isolation no longer 
prevails, out of natural land features and political 
boundaries. 

The necessity for doing as much violence to these 
human preferences as Mr Royse’s proposal involves 
would have to be amply demonstrated indeed. 


(MRS) MARGARET AZEVEDO 
Tilburon, Calif 


EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 


Congratulations on publication of the two timely 
articles, “Every City Is a Four-Season Festival,” by 
Robert Zion, and “Tears for Our Alabaster Cities.” 

HUBERT B. OWENS 

Head, Landscape Architecture Department 
University of Georgia 

Athens, Ga 


Washington: From Its Autos to Its Jungles! 


EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 


In the AIA Journal for January 1963 the various 
articles on phases of Washington’s problems, which 
are the problems of other modern developing centers, 
lay obvious emphasis on the problems created by the 
private automobile. The resultant traffic problems of 
the motorists and the visual problems of important 
public buildings surrounded by masses of autos are 
emphasized. Definite answers to the problems raised 
are not offered nor are they easy to state with cer- 
tainty. 

As some one truly said, “All generalities are false, 
even that one,” but I would like to suggest one that 
seems to me adequately indicated as a future neces- 
sity. Surface streets and highways are made available 
for the use of vehicles moving from one place to an- 
other, not for the use of motorists as places for tem- 
porary storage of their autos during periods in which 
the motorists are temporarily engaged in study or con- 
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ferences or shopping within the adjacent structures. 

As a general policy I, therefore, suggest that mod- 
ern city planning needs to adopt the policy of provid- 
ing subsurface areas for parking adequate to the needs 
of the local area and its structures. The parking of 
cars needed should be provided under the surface 
highways, under the structures in one or more layers 
and on any open area adjacent to the structures. Traf- 
fic rules should provide definite limits to the right of 
motorists to “park at the curb,” but these rules must 
assume the responsibility of the community and its 
structures to provide adequate other spaces for storage 
of autos that must, as a normal result of human ac- 
tivities, remain idle for longer periods of time. 

A substantial service of this sort can, of course, be 
provided in public garages, but greater convenience to 
the motorists involved will be provided in future if 
important structures provide on their land or within 
or under their buildings adequate space for such use 
by those needing the service provided by the structure 
or its occupants. 

Here is a future general policy that seems to be 
needed as a basis for constructing highways in our 
central business areas and as a basis for the require- 
ments of the owners of properties involved. 

Since writing the above I have just read the follow- 
ing paragraph in the statement of the AIA Committee 
on the National Capital which says the same thing: 


Washington’s grossly inadequate parking situation 
requires immediate attention. Parking structures 
should be constructed as integral parts of new 
buildings not as separate projects or garages, which 
displace street frontages that can be better used for 
other purposes. Underground parking directly con- 
nected to freeways and considered as part of free- 
way design would do much to alleviate both park- 
ing and traffic congestion. 


The Committee applies this to the needs of Wash- 
ington. It seems to me my wider application of it as 
a generality suited to the needs of all modern con- 
gested centers is equally correct. 


WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER FAIA 
Boston, Mass 


EDITOR, Journal of the АТА: 


Since the President’s grand Lady has done so much 
to bring culture to the jungles of Washington, I am 
wondering if this would not be the appropriate time 
to join with the Kennedy renaissance and begin agitat- 
ing for the removal of those structures which dwarf 
the White House. Let us, therefore, demand the re- 
moval of the Treasury to the east and that unclassi- 
fiable monstrosity to the west, once known as the 
State, War & Navy Building. 

If we can bring this about, then let us see if we can’t 
do something about tearing down those “White House 
Wings.” 

Without a doubt the Treasury Department would 
be happy to vacate and move to a new monumental 
building somewhere on the outskirts large enough to 
house all of its Washington functions. 

The Smithsonian’s “castle” on the south side of the 
Mall isn’t quite complete—or wasn’t at last accounts 
—for it is lacking a moat and a drawbridge. How, one 
wonders, could that have possibly happened in the era 
of brick? Perhaps the same influences prevailed when 

Continued on p 18 


BARCOL performance-rated OVERdoors 
take the gamble out of door specifications! 


Why "trust to luck" with door 
specs based on lowest price when BARCOL 
justifies your decision with documented door рег- 
formance. Surveys of industrial and commercial instal- 
lations from coast to coast prove BARCOL OVER- 
doors are superior in quality and operating efficiency. 
When compared in terms of continuous service . . . 
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control of conditioned air, dust and dirt . 
saving, time-saving materials handling easier 
housekeeping . . . insulation against weather elements 
. employee comfort . . . BARCOL OVERdoors 
provide maximum returns for your client's investment 
. . offer you a positive way to gain client confidence. 
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URBANISMS 


A regular column by our specialist on 
urban affairs, Matthew L. Rockwell, 
Director of Urban Programs 


Pigs’ Knuckles and Caviar 


Knowledgeable visitors to Washington all want to 
see its great new Southwest district. Great because it 
is one of the nation’s largest renewal areas in one 
piece; new because nothing remains of its former 
blight but some scaly sycamores and three historical 
houses. (The renewal area mentioned herein borders 
a public housing project and taken together both areas 
comprise the “district.” ) 

Of the nine or ten potential parcels, each large 
enough to be handled easily by individual developers, 
three are complete. All but one of the remaining 
have been approved by the Redevelopment Land 
Agency. The unique waterfront plan is still under 
consideration. 

Others have commented more fully on the excep- 
tional architecture and urban features involved in the 
projects themselves. Not so many have commented on 
the neighborhood problem itself—which becomes 
more obvious when architects talk to people other 
than architects! The case in point was the occasion 
of a trip which my university extension class in urban 
design made to the area last week. This assorted group 
lost no time in questioning the large open space which 
divided the public housing from the high-rise apart- 
ments of the newest renewal project. The space was 
particularly noticeable because it was entirely fenced 
off from the private renewal area by expanded wire; 
similarly the recreation area of the apartments was 
walled off from its public neighbor by a more decora- 
tive brick wall. 

Everyone accepts the fence and wall with good 
grace, regardless of income or color, because, after 
all, there are no fences in the one supermarket which 
serves both conclaves. Here pigs’ knuckles and caviar 
lie happily together completely unconcerned as to 
which side of the curtain will be their ultimate desti- 
nation. How long can we as architects ignore the 
social aspects of our designs? 

This is not my only concern. The high-rise building 
of the newest project shelters a bevy of town houses 

Continued on p 16 
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мг. 5014 
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SECTION 


Installation Details 


for LCN overhead concealed door closer 
installation shown on opposite page 


The LCN series 5000 & 500 closers’ 
main points: 

1 Efficient, full rack-and-pinion, two-speed 
control of the door 
2 Mechanism entirely concealed; arm visi- 
ble on inside of an out-swinging door 
3 Hydraulic back-check cushions door if 
thrown open violently, saving door, wall, etc. 
4 Double lever arm provides maximum pow- 
er to overcome wind and drafts 
5 Series 5000, tho’ smaller, has wider range 
and higher capacity than Series 500 


Complete Catalog on Request—No 
Obligation, or See Sweet's 1963, Sec. 19e/Lc 


LCN CLOSERS, PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 


А Division of Schlage Lock Company 


Canada: LCN Closers of Canada, Ltd., P.O. Box 100, Port Credit, Ontario 
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MODERN DOOR CONTROL by 
LCN 


Closers concealed in head frame 


Memorial Union Building, Oregon State 
University, Corvallis, Oregon 


Newberry, Roehr & Schuette, Architects 


LCN CLOSERS, PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 


Installation Details on Opposite Page 


Urbanisms Солға 


entirely on its west side, and unfortunately appears 
to support the unofficial acknowledgement of its de- 
veloper that the high-rise itself was intended to be 
a “wall.” If true, of course this is blatant urban “mis”- 
design. I would tend to disregard even this if I had 
more confidence in the total form of the new South- 
west. Frankly, I doubt when each square foot has 
responded to its intended density (which is even now 
being reconsidered) that the building interrelation- 
ships will have the character of their predecessors. It 
is undoubtedly treasonable to state this in view of the 
precautions taken to prevent such an unhappy end. 
I recognize the individual quality of projects them- 
selves, each of which will have its own character, its 
own charm, but the sketches, drawings and models 
leave me unconvinced. I also recognize the tremend- 
ous accomplishment in coming thus far. I’m beginning 
to suspect that while urban design has been solved at 
the project level, most of us simply do not under- 
stand what it means, or how it can be adapted to large- 
scale thinking. 


Swan Song 


If the last statement is true, then it is time to do 
something about it, present company not excepted. 
So this will be my last word from Washington. I am 
leaving just after this is written to become Deputy 
Director of the Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan 
Area Planning Commission. This state commission, 
under the direction of architect-trained Paul Opper- 
mann, is working to mold the Chicago region into a 
more form-ful area. It is perhaps the only official 
planning commission in the nation with a statutory 
provision for “improvement in standards of urban 
esthetics and civic design." Among its other rather 
traditional responsibilities, this one has such a par- 
ticular luster that its appeal is irresistible. Combined 
with that other new frontier, Chicago—much as I 
have learned to appreciate Washington—the chal- 
lenge is too great. 

My two-year stint to organize the Urban Design 
project (formerly UD 62-63) is over, and the project 
itself will continue in the hands of Paul Spreiregen. 
Robert J. Piper, Master of City Planning from Cor- 
nell and presently Department Head of Professional 
Practice and Technical Secretary, in addition to his 
other duties, will direct the future programs of the 
Institute in the urban field. <d 
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(*) Detroit Bank & Trust Company Building, Detroit 


EXPOSED AGGREGATES 
for PRE-CAST SURFACES 


Successful use of this finish requires aggregates 
on which architects may rely for color, structural 
and bonding strength and impermeability. 


The cost of exposed aggregate is but a small 
percentage of the cost per square foot of the 
finished product. Still, it is just as important to 
specify clearly what aggregates the architect is 
entitled to have in the work, as it is to see that 
the work is done by reliable manufacturers. 


Colonna and Company of Colorado has been 
crushing Suprema Aggregates in the heart of the 
Colorado Rockies for 26 years. For the past 8 
years it has specialized in crushing the following: 


СӘ) Suprema Milky Quartz (3,100 tons) 
Suprema Siskin Green Suprema Pink Granite 
Suprema Black Obsidian Suprema Light Gray Granite 
Suprema Flamingo Quartz Suprema Garni Green 
Suprema Blue Granite Suprema Royal Spar 
Suprema Paxi Gray Granite 


Recent installations in which Suprema Exposed Aggre- 
gales have been used are: 


(*) DETROIT BANK & TRUST COMPANY BUILDING 


Architects: Harley, Ellington, Cowin & Sterton, Inc. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Construction: Minskoff-Detroit Construction Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 
Mfg. by: Pre-Cast Concrete Co., Marysville, Michigan 
MASONIC HOME CHAPEL, Fort Worth 
Architects: Broad and Nelson, Dallas 
Mfg. by McDonald Cut Stone Co., Fort Worth 


For further information and samples, write to: 


COLONNA & COMPANY OF COLORADO, INC. 


CANON CITY, COLORADO 


OPEN AND SHUT CASE 


Wood window units equipped with Monarch 
Metal Weatherstrip have no operating problems. 
Regardless of weather, they open and close free- 
ly and easily. Installed in your new home, they 
are indicative of the quality and value you offer 
prospective buyers. And they are trouble-free 


in installation, too. The complete units, both 
windows and exterior doors, have been designed 
and engineered for rapid and accurate place- 
ment. Take advantage of the open-and-shut 
sales appeal of window and door units assem- 
bled with Monarch Metal Weatherstrip. 


Monarch Plastics Corp., a newly acquired, wholly owned subsidiary, announces that research, design, and engineering counsel on plastic building 


materials is available upon request. 


MONARCH METAL WEATHERSTRIP CORP. 


3333 Etzel Avenue / St. Louis 33, Missouri 


MONARCH PRODUCES WEATHERSTRIP SOLELY FOR LEADING DOOR AND WINDOW MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
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Celli-Flynn, McKeesport, Pa.; Archt. & Engs. 


Letters Cont'd 


they put that big red brick barn up at Fifth & G and 
called it The Pension Building. 

I do hope the AIA, who would know how to go 
about it, can get something done about the White 
House. Let the Smithsonian rustle its own moat and 
drawbridge. 

COL JOHN М. DE WITT KYLE и 
Washington, DC 


EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 


In your editorial in the December issue, you re- 
mark that Washington as a city belongs to all of us. 

A good many years ago the AIA had a committee 
known as a Committee on Washington, DC. We had 
a dedicated Chairman, Mr Horace Peasley of Wash- 
ington, and one member from every chapter of the 
Institute. When anything of interest came up in Con- 
gress regarding Washington, the chairman would 
notify members of his committee, and we were sup- 
posed to telegraph our Senators and Congressmen. 
We thought we had considerable influence. At that 
time New York’s Senators were Wagner and Cope- 
land, and our local representative was Frederich 
Davenport of Clinton. 

On the chairman’s notification, I always telegraphed 
all three, stating our attitude toward legislation. I 
never heard from Wagner or Davenport, but I always 
had a nice reply from Senator Copeland saying that 
he had received my telegram and would give it con- 


Western Pennsylvania State School & 
Hospital; Cannonsburg, Pa. 


John McShain, Inc., Baltimore, Md.; Contr. 


sideration. Once when I was busy, I neglected to send 
the telegrams when notified, but I got an answer from 
Copeland just the same. 

We used to report conditions in Washington at ev- 
ery meeting of the chapter, and I think it kept alive 
the interest in the capital and brought it closer to the 
members. 

EGBERT BAGG AIA 

Utica, NY 
Editor’s note: The AIA has, of course, a very active 
Committee on the National Capital, as the recent “Wash- 
ington in Transition” issue of the Journal would indicate. 
However, it is interesting to learn how the committee 


functioned in past years—the direct and immediate con- 
tact with Congressmen is something we might emulate. 


Wanted: Professional Pen Pal 


EDITOR, Journal of the AIA: 


You may be surprised to receive this letter from 
a complete stranger. I am a member of the Archi- 
tectural Institute of Japan and am on duty at Kisaburo 
Ito Architectural Office. (It means incorporation of 
architects and engineers.) 

Now, I am very anxious to correspond with some 
young American architect or engineer in order to 
develop a better understanding about US architecture. 

TADASHI NAKAGOME 

c/o K. Ito Architectural Office 
Toyokawa Building 

8-4, Higashi Ginza 

Chuo-ku Tokyo, Japan 


· Curtain-Wall Systems 


STEEL and ALUMINUM 


CALL or WRITE when you start planning your project 


83 Years of Reliability ATLANTA S GEORGIA 
PROVEN by thousands of well- 
known BAYLEY INSTALLA- 
TIONS from Coast to Coast. 


404-237-0339 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
255 E. PACES FERRY RD. 105 W. MADISON ST. 280 MADISON AVE. 
312-726-5996 


Licensed Representatives In All Principal Cities Operating Through The Above District Offices. 


The WILLIAM BAYLEY Company 


Springfield, Ohio 
District Sales Offices 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 
1200 WARDER ST. 1426 “6” ST., N.W. 


212-685-6180 513-325-7301 202-783-2320 
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The 1963 
AIA Honor Awards 


THE AIA HONOR AWARDS have become the most distinguished 
award an architect can receive for outstanding design. This 
year’s Jury selected thirteen for award, five for First Honor 
Awards and eight for Awards of Merit. It is of interest to 
note that two firms won awards in both categories, and that 
one of the Awards of Merit went to an AIA Chapter, col- 
laborating on an urban design project in its city. 

In contrast to last year’s Jury, which took the oc- 
casion to deliver a stinging statement on the low level of 
architectural design, this year’s Jury found the submissions 
much more encouraging. Following is its statement: 

“The members of the Jury for the 1963 Honor Awards 
program thoughtfully reviewed 411 submissions. The Jury 
found an abundance of good architecture in a variety of 
building types—ranging from modest homes and churches to 
impressive skyscrapers. The over-all standard of excellence 
was unusually high, making the deliberations of the Jury 
more exacting. 

“The Jury was encouraged to note a trend away from 
stereotyped clichés based on imported eclecticism. There are 
many indications that the best American design is now char- 
acterized by appropriateness and creative individuality. 

“The buildings selected for awards manifest depend- 
ence on a simple palette of materials and a clear and pur- 
poseful use of structure producing genetic solutions to dif- 
ficult problems. The awards recognized creative expression, 
simplicity and refinement in detail without making any ef- 
fort to find every building type. The absence of schools and 
industrial buildings among the awards, although regretted 
by the Jury, occurred only because of the large number of 
superior entries in other types of architecture. 

“The profession should be pleased with this prog- 
ress toward the creation of a more delightful environment.” 


ROBERT L. DURHAM FAIA, Chairman 
WILLIAM L. CAUDILL FAIA 

MARK HAMPTON AIA 

ERNEST J. KUMP FAIA 

HUGH A. STUBBINS JR FAIA 
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Eero Saarinen and 


Project 
Ezra Stiles, Samuel F. B. 
Morse Colleges, Yale 
University, New Haven, 
Connecticut 


Owner 
Yale University 


Structural Engineer 
Henry Pfisterer 
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Landscape Architect 
Dan Kiley 


Contractor 
The E. & F. Construction 
Company 


Photos 
Joseph W. Molitor 
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Ralph М. Parsons 
Minoru Yamasaki FAIA 


Project 
Dhahran International Air 
Terminal, Dhahran, Saudi 
Arabia 


Owner 
United States Government, 
Corps of Engineers 
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Consulting Design Architect 


General Contractor 
Oman, Farnsworth and Wright 


Photos 
Ralph M. Parsons Company 
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Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 


EM ШТ 


Project 
Addition to Albright-Knox Art 
Gallery, Buffalo, New York 


Owner 
Albright-Knox Art Gallery 


Structural Engineers 
Paul Weidlinger 


Mechanical Engineers 
Jaros, Baum & Bolles 


Lighting and Fixtures Engineers 
Edison Price 


General Contractor 
The John W. Cowper 
Company Inc 


Photos 
Ezra Stoller Associates 
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Project 
House of Worship—United 
Church of Rowayton, 
Connecticut 


Photos 
P. E. Guerrero 
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Anshen 
& Allen 


Project 
International Building 
(General Office Bldg), San 
Francisco, California 


Owner 
Natomas Company 


Structural Engineers 
Gould & Degenkolb, 
Robert D. Dewell 


Mechanical Engineers ^ 
Eagleson Engineers | ТТТ 
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Electrical Engineers 
Charles Krieger 
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Landscape Architects 
Royston, Hanamoto & Mayes 
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General Contractor 
Dinwiddie Construction Co. 


Photos 
Julius Shulman 
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Award of Merit 


East Tennessee Chapter AIA 


Project 
Market Square Mall 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Owner 
City of Knoxville 


Structural Engineers 
Southern Cast Stone Company 


Landscape Architects 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


General Contractors 
Roehb Construction Company 
and Southeast Construction 
Company 


Photos 
Hedrick-Blessing 
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Project 
Residence for Mr & Mrs 
Marshall Safir, Kings Point, 
New York 


Landscape Architect 
J. J. Levison (deceased) 


General Contractor 
Architect Supervised Separate 
Contracts 
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Eero 


Project 
Trans World Airlines Terminal 
Building, Idlewild International 
Airport, New York 


Owner 
Trans World Airlines 


Structural Engineers 
Ammann & Whitney 


Contractor 
Grove, Shepherd, Wilson 
& Kruge 


Award of Merit 


Saarinen and Associates 


Award of Merit 


Skidmore, Owings & 


Nolan, Norman 
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Merrill 
& Nolan 


Associate Architects 


Project 

John Hancock Building, 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
Owner 

John Hancock Mutual Life 

Insurance Company 
Structural Engineers 

Paul Weidlinger 
Mechanical Engineers 

Syska & Hennessy Inc 
General Contractor 

R. P. Farnsworth & Co Inc 
Photos - 

Ezra Stoller Associates 
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Award of Merit 


Edward Durell Stone 


Project 
General Community Hospital 
of the Monterey Peninsula, 
Carmel, California 


Owner 
Monterey Peninsula 
Community 


Structural Engineers 
Pregnoff and Mathew 
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Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineers 
G. M. Simonson 


General Contractor 
Daniels and House 
Construction Company, 
California Stolte Inc 


Photos 
Roger Sturtevant 
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Award of Merit 


The Architects 


Project 
Academic Quadrangle, 
Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Massachusetts 


Owner 
Brandeis University 


Structural Engineers 
Goldberg, LeMessurier and 
Associates 


Mechanical Engineers 
Reardon and Turner 


General Contractor 
G. B. H. Macomber Company 


Photos 
Ezra Stoller Associates 


Collaborative 


Benjamin Thompson, Partner in Charge 
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Award of Merit 


Marquis 


Project 
Green-Johnston House, Mill 
Valley, California 


Owners 
Virginia Green and Leila 
Johnston 


Structural Engineer Eric Elsesser 


Landscape Architects 
Royston, Hanamoto, Mayes 
& Beck 


General Contractor Guy Baldwin 


Photos 
Ezra Stoller Associates 
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A Critique on Criticism 


We all agree that we need more 

good architectural criticism. 

Although, as Mr Bennett points out, 

the best criticism is self-criticism, 

the architect should count as blessings the 
writings of our foremost architectural 
critics, and “the scope of their 

concern should be widened, 

their responsibilities recognized" 


by Richard M. Bennett FAIA 


> Architectural students learn from teachers 
whose role is often recognized by their title of 
“critic.” Once graduated, students’ further growth 
depends on more criticism. 

Great architects have almost always had a keen 
self-critical sense that spurred their own develop- 
ment. A good example is found in the recent book 
of Eero Saarinen's writing which beautifully illus- 
trates the depth of critical concern he felt for what 
he had done, and the objective honesty of his self- 
appraisal. In other cases we have had great archi- 
tects who have been acute and, sometimes, wicked 
critics of the work of others. 

Most new architectural ideas stem from criti- 
cism leading to the modification or destruction of 
previous concepts. The writing and talks of men 
like Sullivan, Wright, le Corbusier and Gropius, 
professing their own aims, tend to supplant pre- 
vious architectural ideas, methods and forms— 
often including those they themselves had fostered. 
Such a creatively-critical attitude underlies historic 
change in esthetic goals and structural principles 
—as well as mere vagaries in style and fashion. 

Emergence of buildings with a new or different 
look excites the public and press to voice their 
reactions to the unfamiliar. This form of criticism 
usually begins with suggesting what the new struc- 
tures "look like" and the application of associative 
labels such as "glass boxes," "buildings on sticks" 
and "layercakes." Popular articles are written ex- 
plaining the derivation, novelties and advantages 
of the new projects. Such reporting, of course, has 
its effect on architects alert to follow public fancy. 
Their concern with catering to what they think 
will attract clients, the potential users of buildings, 
and prospective tenants or customers, often means 
surrendering to current and ephemeral taste rather 
than seeking more logically unfolding design solu- 
tions. 
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Unfortunately, architects can be consciously or 
subconsciously over-sensitive to both the direct 
and implied judgments of commercial journalism 
which so far outweighs, in bulk, serious and 
balanced professional literature. Commercial ad- 
vertising, industrial promotions and articles in- 
spired by public relations campaigns are also kinds 
of critical forces which have as their purpose— 
and often have as their result—definite influence 
on the direction of architecture. All of these often 
conflicting influences enrich our profession 
whether they open new paths or confirm estab- 
lished convictions. They are helpful or harmful 
to the degree that the individual architect can ab- 
sorb them creatively. 

This absorption is the area where the architect 
should be most helped by the independent archi- 
tectural scholar and critic. From them, he deserves 
incisive insight and a forthright evaluation of the 
condition of building. Architects should count as 
blessings the work of Bannister, Burchard, Bush- 
Brown, Von Eckardt, Fitch, Gutheim, Hitchcock, 
McQuade, Meeks, Mumford, Banham, Scully, 
Sybil Moholy-Nagy and Allan Temko—to name 
a few of the outstanding of today’s writers. We 
need more of them. They should be afforded even 
greater independence; the scope of their concern 
widened; their responsibilities recognized. It is 
a welcome sight to see more signed articles of 
criticism in our professional journals. 

The development of better architectural criti- 
cism is hindered by some publishers’ fear of 
offending someone—whether architect, owner or 
advertiser; by too much reliance on the camera 
as the recorder and interpreter of buildings; by 
the impossibility of covering the fantastic number 
of structures being built each year; and possibly 
by an unclear image of the scope, role, responsi- 
bility and basic craft of the critic. 

Publishers have in the past expressed the fear 
that the objective criticism of a building might be 
linked to its subsequent financial failure and re- 
sult in the publishers being sued for damages. 
This, of course, implies that architecture cannot 
be approached as are the other arts—which 
are most certainly subject to published judgments 
that affect their financial success or failure. 
Drama, music, painting, sculpture and literature 
thrive on thorough critical investigations and are 
undoubtedly the better for it. The movies are an 
interesting exception in that American movie re- 
viewing and movie magazines have been notorious 
for a soft attitude toward the “industry.” The lack 
of informed independent criticism must have 
been a factor in allowing apathy to weaken public 
support and lead to the triumph of television. The 
current renaissance of movies reflected in the 
building of new theaters stems from the vigor of 


foreign producing. There is a similar danger in 
architectural literature which so often concentrates 
on the fashionable, the novel and the spectacular. 

It may be that the fear of lawsuits and the fear 
of offending has led to the emphasis of the idea 
that the art of architecture is its visual manifesta- 
tion. It may be felt that by limiting concern to that 
which anyone can see for themselves, criticism 
is kept in an area which is fair game—an area 
where the publisher and critic cannot be held 
responsible. Of course, it may not be in the public 
interest to publish the real workings of a building, 
its true functional efficiency, its relative operating 
costs, the inevitable “bugs” encountered in any 
new probe toward improvement, and a balanced 
total assessment of its success or failure; but when 
such factors are ignored, all-around professional 
judgments are impossible. There are commercial 
buildings lauded for their esthetics which are ac- 
cepted by tenants only after rentals are drastically 
adjusted because certain architectural values su- 
perseded usability and livability factors. There are 
instances of high praise being given an architect’s 
use of a building material—but nothing ever 
printed when he uses a more common material 
for his next solution to the same problem. A 
generation of misinformed students results, and 
throughout the country architects feel their region 
is somehow operating under differing conditions 
from those found elsewhere. Professional com- 
munication has broken down. We learn from both 
success and failure. 

The sheer bulk of building today denies the 
possibility of an over-all view. The selection of 
projects that are critically significant must often 
be based on photographs rather than the experi- 
encing of a building. Our passion for change, 
progress and hurry demands news and judgment 
of buildings before they are really finished—cer- 
tainly before they have been given the test of use. 
Our medium of reporting is too often enhanced by 
the artistry of our fine photographers and so often 
limited by the single, stationary lens. The free 
spaces created by a Wright, Scharou or le Cor- 
busier cannot be apprehended without binocular 
vision, and the sequential experiencing of unfold- 
ing volumes and vistas escape even the movie 
camera. On the other hand, rectangular constraint 
and elementary symmetry are suited to the 
camera which easily transmits their obvious rela- 
tionships. The emotional mystery and vibrant de- 
light of total, moving space sensations elude repro- 
duction. The selective eye of the camera edits a 
building to its own comprehension, and when even 
that scope is cropped to eliminate the building’s 
relation to its site, true architectural evaluation 
is impossible. 

Reliance on the camera and the surfaces of a 


building also minimizes what a building does to 
its daily users; its sociological implications; how 
one feels within it and other qualities of architec- 
tural import. Only the critic can make certain all 
the aspects of a building are considered and 
evaluated. Contemporary criticism suggests the 
idea that serious architects and serious architec- 
ture are determined by appearance and magnitude 
of budget. Buildings are clearly serious if they 
are big, quite simple, made of fine, expensive and 
permanent materials, and give promise of ulti- 
mately subsiding into acceptably handsome ruins 
for the edification of future archeologists. A high 
peak was reached when such purity of form was 
attained that a critic was able to lament that see- 
ing scientists at work in a laboratory built for them 
was regrettable because they interrupted the spa- 
tial experience! 

Confinement of architectural criticism to its 
visual elements results in seeing buildings as one 
does sculpture or painting and evaluating them in 
terms of abstract art. Certainly, great buildings 
do beautifully encompass such values, but they 
have other qualities to consider. To relate building 
to the mumbo-jumbo surrounding the current 
fashion in contemporary painting is interesting. 
To scorn utilitarian values denies fundamental 
purpose. 

Today, as in every age, we have our monu- 
ments. They are memorializing our great banking 
and insurance institutions, our complexes of in- 
dustrial corporations, our research establishments 
and other significant manifestations. Buildings be- 
come the billboards for consumer-oriented com- 
panies and institutions and, as such, justify the 
fortunes that can be invested in their unique ap- 
pearance. These significant buildings symbolize 
the processes, services or products that generate 
the profits which subsidize their initial cost and 
maintenance. 

A far greater number of buildings must be de- 
signed to make within their own shells the money 
they cost. A self-sustaining building and a sym- 
bolic structure are both serious architectural 
problems deserving good architects and good 
criticism. For the critic to ignore economic factors 
and the successful operation of buildings can only 
result in an oversimplified awareness of today’s 
architecture. That more beautiful America so 
many people desire demands creative criticism of 
the bulk of our building. Better design within eco- 
nomic limits needs encouragement, for such build- 
ings may be beautifully different from our better 
subsidized efforts. 

In the field of music there are critics who re- 
port on operas, soloists, symphonies and jazz 
bands. The aural resources of a great orchestra 
dwarf the Brubeck Quartet, but each can be criti- 


cized according to its own purposes and range of 
possibilities. Of course, there are many other 
architectural qualities and aspects beside the 
visual and economic. Literary critics recognize 
the existence of both romantic and classical writers 
—creative individuals attacking literary problems 
from different points of view with differing styles 
of writing. Evaluation consists of considering an 
author’s objective—and how well he achieves 
that purpose. The critic does not limit the kinds 
of writing with which he will come to grips. A 
good literary critic is not just a proponent for that 
which he could or would do were he the author. 
A good critic is best able to see and understand 
a work of art when he has empathy and some 
sympathy for its creator. Today, French and 
English art critics are taking American Primitives 
seriously. The same pictures would have been 
laughed at in Europe at the time they were 
painted. Fashion blinded the eighteenth century 
connoisseur and can blind one today. 

The usefulness of the critic to the architect can 
be increased when there is more mutual under- 
standing of the critic’s function, scope and the 
rules of his craft. The problem of having criticism 
transcend “I like this” and “I don’t like that” is 
well illustrated in a devastating attack on Eero 
Saarinen’s new Yale Dormitory by Rayner Ban- 
ham, that first-rate English writer.* It is possible 
to read his article and get the idea that Banham 
had absolutely no time for the basic premises be- 
hind the design and that his dislike was com- 
pounded because the buildings are probably the 
best of the sympathy-for-environment, рго-іп- 
dividualism, romantic movement. Beyond that, 
the reader is apt to remember that Eero was a 
delightfully disturbing designer for critics to 
handle because as each masterpiece came along 
they were quite apt to say, “Eero is a great archi- 
tect, but this particular project is a failure." He 
refused to fit in a pattern. Each building was a 
frame for solving the problem of a particular 
client, on a particular site. He looked at and into 
his designs more carefully than almost any other 
architect. His projects were neither accidents nor 
sure-fired, smashing repackages of previous suc- 
cesses. They are meaningful contributions—at- 
tempts, as his wife tells us—at a vocabulary, not 
a style. When every building a man builds re- 
sembles the others, that man has a style convenient 
for the historian to trace and attribute. It demands 
more of the critic when he faces a unique solution 
that tries to synthesize all the factors, human and 
architectural, in a particular problem. When the 
critic believes there is only one universally cor- 
rect solution he fails to be a critic and becomes a 
protagonist. 


* Reprinted in Architectural Forum, December 1962 
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In approaching today’s dormitory problem, the 
logic of the long corridor bordered by identical 
cells leads to a solution of great purity. Unfor- 
tunately, experience shows that in colleges where 
students can express choice they will struggle 
to be assigned odd-shaped rooms—dormer-win- 
dowed attics, rooms with a particular view—any 
space that helps them be distinct from their fellow 
students. There is an earlier age-span when young 
people fear to differ from their mates, but at col- 
lege age, the search for individual expression 
emerges. Of course, some never overcome the de- 
sire for complete conformity and it could even be 
argued that wanting different type rooms is an 
attitude to which they all conform. Nevertheless, 
variety becomes an objective to which many col- 
lege housing officials subscribe. Such subjective 
variety for a human society can be a design goal 
as desirable as the esthetic objective of architec- 
tural order convenient for manufacture in a ma- 
chine age. 

At any rate, the objective Eero accepted was 
the search for an out-of-this-world, personalized. 
retreat for learning. Banham, having dismissed the 
validity of that premise then decided that the 
motive for the natural lighting of the rooms was 
to assure dramatic publicity photos; assured the 
reader the students would be unhappy in their 
rooms; described his pleasure when, following his 
visit to the dormitory, he spent an evening in a 
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glass pavilion he did like; and boasted that no one 
else would dare offend the architect’s widow with 
such a brave attack. Surely such an outright per- 
sonal approach to criticism can be amusing, pene- 
trating, valuable and honest, but the same bravery 
would be more effective if presented in a more 
considered manner. However, if we want criticism, 
critics must be free and that means each man and 
each magazine is entitled to its own position. We 
must remember how difficult it is to understand, 
after an afternoon’s visit, the years of thought and 
effort that may have gone into a building and 
sense empathy for how it will serve its future 
years. We must sometimes reassure ourselves, and 
sometimes caution ourselves, against believing 
that first evaluations will be the true, total and 
final tests of a building. 

Yes, an architect must heed all the criticism 
he can absorb, but finally value most of all his 
own self-criticism of, the users’ feelings about, 
and the quality of the users’ performance in, his 
buildings when they are no longer new. More 
than that, he must know what he wants to do and 
cleave to the problems he wants to solve, remem- 
bering that in one lifetime, he cannot solve every- 
thing. He needs broad, deep, scholarly, ideal and 
practical criticism. He needs the capacity to enjoy 
judgments that may seem only personal, petty, 
childish, cliquish or arty—and then the bravery 
to read them again, because they may be true. = 
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Alvar 
Aalto 


by Frederick Gutheim 


President, The Washington Center 
for Metropolitan Studies; 

author of “Alvar Aalto,” in Masters 
of World Architecture series 


The opportunity to revisit Finland and take 
the measure of Alvar Aalto’s current architectural 
activities, as reported in the April issue of the 
Architectural Record, was one to which I re- 
sponded—with four cameras. While no serious 
claim can be made for the 8mm Minox as an 
architectural camera, Tri-X film (ASA 400) has 
greatly increased the range of its "notetaking" 
with available light. Interiors especially become 
photographic opportunities because the camera 
itself is also likely to be “available.” Of the pic- 
tures that follow it can at least be said they would 
have been taken with no other camera, and the 
footnotes they provide on Aalto, his home and his 
office are useful additions to our knowledge of 
the Institute’s Gold Medalist for 1963. 


AIA GOLD MEDALIST — 1963 
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An inspection of the Enso-Gutzeit corporation 
headquarters with interested company officials finds 
Aalto in good conversational form. Mme Aalto, 
herself an architect, and Alvar explain a detail 


——ÀÁ 


The living room of the architect's house offers cozy domesticity 
drawn up around the raised fireplace, and a crowded mixture of 
modern paintings, folk art, house plants and crafted objects, 
traditional and modern furniture, lamps and other experimen- 
tal pieces designed by the architect, noted for his use of wood 


ав 


Some thirty architects are crowded into Ше atelier Aalto 
built in suburban Helsinki in 1955. Strongly international 
in character, the group contains two Americans, William 
Booth and William Odum. The offices are divided into a 
general drafting room, with adjoining individual rooms; 
and a room for competition projects, model work, etc 
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Human Factors 
in Environmental 
Architecture 


A report on the 

eighth annual Student Forum 
at the Octagon, 

November 18-21, 1962 


O ver the past eight years, the Student Forum has 
evolved into one of the Institute’s most effective and 
enthusiastically received educational programs. Under 
joint direction of the Committee on State and Chapter 
Organization and the Committee on Academic Train- 
ing, with the assistance of the officers of the Associa- 
tion of Student Chapters, AIA, a truly provocative 
program was arranged for the four days preceding 
Thanksgiving. Each of the seventy-four schools of 
architecture are invited to send one delegate who re- 
ceives partial travel expenses from the Institute as 
well as others who wish to attend entirely at their 
own expense. 

The theme of the Forum, "Human Factors in En- 
vironmental Architecture,” was the students’ choice, 
with the agreement of the two Committees. The 
format was changed this year to provide more active 
participation by the students attending. After each 
day’s professional program, the students went into 
one of ten working groups to which they had been 
assigned in advance. Each group was led by a vol- 
unteer Washington architect or planner, selected for 
his ability to articulate, stimulate and provoke intel- 
lectual curiosity. The working groups met each day 
to analyze the preceding talks, to formulate group 
questions for a second meeting with the speakers, and 
ultimately to write a paper summarizing their conclu- 
sions. This added so much to the worth of the pro- 
ceedings, it will very likely be continued. 

Two tours were conducted: one of the Southwest 
Renewal Area conducted by staff of the National 
Capital Planning Commission and the Redevelopment 
Land Agency, for which Carl Feiss Fata, provided 
a perceptive briefing; and the other to Dulles Airport, 
conducted by Saarinen’s supervising architect, Kent 
Cooper AIA. 

The most important factor in the success of this 
program was the generous contribution by Harvard 
Professor Walter F. Bogner FAIA, who acted as 
moderator for the entire four days. By his penetrating 
analysis and sense of timing, the proceedings main- 
tained pace and impact. Professor Bogner provided 
continuity by his introduction of all speakers and his 
handling of the transitions and question periods. 

The following pages can only briefly suggest the 
stimulating contribution of the two speakers on each 
facet of the theme: “Introduction,” “Cultural Aspects 
of Environment,” “Physical Values in Environment,” 
“Form Determinants in Practice," and "Summary— 


The Urban Architect’s Role.” Nevertheless, these and 
the following question-and-answer excerpts serve to 
reveal the progression of student thought over the en- 
tire program. Concluding this report are selected stu- 
dent reports presented on the final day, together with 
Professor Bogner’s thoughtful summation. 

An added highlight of the Forum was the address 
by August Heckscher, the President’s Special Consult- 
ant on the Arts. Because it was not specifically di- 
rected to the Forum theme, and because of its sig- 
nificance, it is not summarized here, but 15 being 
reserved for future Journal publication. 


SUNDAY SESSION 


Cultural Aspects 
of Environment 


In the Introduction, Executive Director Scheick 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of the staff, and de- 
scribed the rapid changes taking place in today’s 
society and their effect on the profession today, but 
more importantly on the students present who will be 
the leaders of the profession twenty years hence. 

First Vice President J. Roy Carroll Jr FAIA greeted 
the students on behalf of the Board and explained the 
Institute’s response to the changes delineated by Mr 
Scheick. He described the AIA’s broad programs and 
planning for the future, among them the continuing 
effort to educate the profession in Comprehensive 
Services and Urban Design, the far-reaching changes 
in architectural education outlined by the Special 
Committee on Education, and the program to create 
a community atmosphere for better design through 
well-organized design seminars with leading laymen. 


John Ely Burchard, Dean, School of Humanities & 
Social Sciences, MIT. Co-author of “Тһе Architec- 
ture of America, a Social and Cultural History” 
(with Albert Bush-Brown), 1961, and many others. 

Dean Burchard sketched for the students his breath- 
taking, panoramic view of present and past building 
as a man who has been а long-looker and broad 
absorber, raising moral and critical questions at a jet- 
paced clip. Here was a kind of mind they might aspire 
to themselves, after time has passed and they have 
found their own many levels of observing, recording, 
scorning, and being in the architecture around them. 

“Perhaps of all the imagined roles (the architect 
can assume in his work), that of king is the one in 
which his personal predilections are least likely to 
lead him astray!"—to quote Dean Burchard. 


Professor Albert Bush-Brown, President, The Rhode 
Island School of Design, Providence, RI. 

Mr Bush-Brown gave a slide-lecture to set forth 
principal ideas in modern architectural design. He 
posed the questions related to seeing architecture as 
a source of order, or as a reflection of the themes of 
current society. He acknowledged that there are 
values we follow and those that we denigrate. In his 
view, the first space-shape in importance is the cir- 
culation pattern; next is geometry. Light is a medium 
grossly neglected in modern architecture. He made 
it clear that architecture can be imaginatively dis- 
cussed in terms of its form, use, scale, rhythms and 
inflections. 


Questions and Answers 


QUESTION: Would there be an ideal form of city, 
depending on where it is located? Where is there an 
ideal city form? How should size influence it? 

MR BUSH-BROWN: The whole question is almost 
academic in a civilization like ours where you have 
the entire nation aiming for the same thing from a 
cultural point of view, the distances being minimized 
by modern means of travel, with climatic conditions 
being dealt with effectively by technological means, 
the people being exactly the same. Should there be a 
difference between an Eastern, Middle Western, and 
Western city? The local history, the local geography, 
the local cultural institutions are going to affect dif- 
ferent forms, even where the circulation systems are 
similar. 

Now by circulation systems, we generally mean the 
problems that occur at the interchange points, be- 
cause anyone can design a highway to cross an open 
plain. It’s where that highway crosses another high- 
way, where the occupant of an automobile must leave 
the automobile and become a pedestrian—those are 
interchange points. Where, having flown easily, one 
descends to an airport, must pick up luggage, must 
make a fix on all of those systems of transportation, 
for luggage, for human beings, for conveyance, that 
coincide; that’s an interchange problem. These, I 
think, are often less well considered. These may have 
certain universal answers, but once they are located in 
time or place, in a San Francisco versus a Boston, 
they ought to reflect differences between Boston and 
San Francisco because the technology, the economics, 
the cultural background, the geography, among other 
things, are different. 


DEAN BURCHARD: Га like to press this a little fur- 
ther and from a somewhat different point of view. 
Yes, there is an ideal city, but has there ever been 
one? No. Some have come closer to it than others 
and we all know what they are, and they are New 
York City and not Shreveport. Louisiana—with all 
the defects of New York City; and they are Paris and 
they are Rome—and they're not a little town on the 
periphery of London where there's nothing to do after 
ten o'clock at night except go bowling, which is fine 
for those who want to bowl but murder for those 
who don't want to bowl. What is a good city? I think 
a good city is very simple: It's a city which maximizes 
the chance for everybody to have the kind of experi- 
ence he wants. There are, I suppose, a lot of people 
less clever than we who will settle for some kind of a 
small experience, and I don't think one should sort 
them out. This is what we're so shocked about: If 
these people are content, if this peripheral man and 
this peripheral woman, living on the periphery, going 
to the peripheral market and the peripheral movie 
and the peripheral school, with no sense of deep 
community—is that necessarily wrong? No. This 
should be provided for, but that must not smother 
everything else. 

QUESTION: What elements of architectural esthetics 
are explainable to the laymen, and how can they best 
be explained? 

MR BUSH-BROWN: Оп this point it is helpful to re- 
member logic—I don't mean as an answer, but as a 
means of finding your own imaginative ways to an- 
swer—if a person says I like this and I don't like that, 
what he is saying is not really a value judgment on the 
quality of the thing. For example if he says, now I’ve 
Гус been studying this thing and it's ugly, and fur- 


thermore I don't like it—which of these statements is 
a value judgment? The first, that's it's ugly, you will 
read "in my opinion it's ugly"; the second, I don't 
like it.—there's no question about that at all, that's 
sheer autobiography. That is, | have declared to you 
that as of this moment I don't like it. If you can sep- 
arate these two matters, you have made the first big 
beginning on the question of esthetics, and therefore 
on the question of presenting to the layman a profes- 
sional point of view about design. 

The second thing is to disassociate the question of 
style from quality. The time that a thing is done or the 
style in which it is done have no reference whatever 
to goodness or badness in esthetics. This means that 
in architecture, there may be a Gothic revival church 
that is better than a modern church. I believe that 
—TI think the chapel at Princeton is better than 
the Lloyd Wright Wayfarers' Chapel in California. 
for example, and my judgment is not based on the 
fact that one is modern, which I advocate, or that 
one is ancient, which I admire but do not advocate 
for rebuilding. A thing can be, conversely, modern 
in style and approach and be better than something 
which is Gothic. Now admittedly there are some 
pets that I have that you don't agree with me about. 
but if I asked you to name the thousand buildings 
(you see that makes it difficult) that you thought 
were truly great, in their time, in their place, and in 
your time and place, for the purpose they served 
and for the purpose they serve now, I rather imagine 
that you'd include the Parthenon, the Pantheon, Fon- 
tainbleau and so forth. 

Does that mean that you and 1 are in agreement 
and shaking hands on the fact that our thonsands are 
going to be the same? I don't think so. I think it 
means that for the purpose of evaluating a thousand 
buildings we're going to accept a certain purpose, a 
certain scale, a certain esthetic quality, just in terms of 
composition and form, of appropriateness and right- 
ness of use, which make your house lovely for you 
and my house adequate for me, but not acceptable on 
this list. And I may like my house, but that's a matter 
of autobiography. The point is that when you become 
engaged in this sort of evaluation of what esthetic 
judgment is, you can make the statement “It is great 
esthetically, but 7 do not like it." That's a fantastic 
statement: "I don't like it and yet I know it's fine." 
That means that you have separated this business of 
personal preference as to style, you have seen some- 
thing that goes beyond it. 

I think the layman's confusion revolves around 
these several points, and how you win him is up to 
your imagination. Most architects have done it by a 
winsome sketch. 


MONDAY SESSION 


Physical Values 
in Environment 


Robert B. Newman, Vice-President of Bolt, Beranek 
and Newman, Inc, Consultants in Acoustics of Cam- 
bridge, Chicago, and Los Angeles. His firm has served 
as architectural acoustics consultants for many con- 
temporary and highly regarded buildings, and it is 
now collaborating in designs for the new Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts in New York. 
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Mr Newman investigated the range between quiet 
and noisy, which he emphasized must be thought 
through for each kind of space. Because every aspect 
of the acoustics of a space affects how we feel about 
it, the architect must be aware of using the effects 
of sound for the result he wants. Privacy can be 
assured not only by noise insulation but by intro- 
ducing other masking sounds. “Acoustic tile is the 
last thing that acoustic 15”: acoustics control and сге- 
ate any appropriate environment. 


Professor Edward Т. Hall, Anthropologist, Director 
of Communications Research Project, Washington 
School of Psychiatry, Washington, DC. He has served 
as Director of the State Department’s Point IV Train- 
ing Program. His interests in human response to the 
space in which we live led him to write “Тһе Silent 
Language.” 

Dr Hall brought his science to bear relevantly on 
architecture’s art. He went back to an anthropologi- 
cal starting point: The first thing a living thing does 
is to lay claim to space, and as animals and men 
differ in how they do it, so do men in each culture 
differ. He described the use of a ticket counter in an 
airport as a structure of personal space and as a com- 
munication, and showed how a bus stop brings out 
territoriality in people. He demonstrated that furni- 
ture arrangement, office size, speaking distances be- 
tween people, all have a meaning beyond that on 
the surface. Using many slides of every-day happen- 
ings, he gave the students a new way of observing 
the human uses of space. 


Questions and Answers 


QUESTION: We are interested in finding the degree 
of intimacy or size that is needed or desired in a 
residential community for open spaces, and the de- 
grees of intimacy that may depend on the size of 
public spaces. 

DR HALL: This is not an easy question, and we don’t 
have anywhere: nearly as much information as we'd 
like to have on this one. I think in general open spaces 
have a function, and very often more than one func- 
tion or purpose; the purpose to which they are put 
will in part determine the scale you are using, but if 
you take a place like San Marco's Square—I had an 
awful time getting the dimensions of San Marco's 
Square—there you have an enclosed space which 
seems to be about the right size. Actually, you have 
to take a whole series of disciplines and have them 
all contribute. My own discipline has to do with social 
relationships of people, and San Marco's Square is 
big enough so that you can cross one end of it and 
not recognize someone on the other end; this is an 
operational definition. If a plaza is so small that you 
cannot have your own part of it, not obtain some ano- 
nymity, it's a different kind of plaza or open space. 
I can see where you might want to have smaller 
spaces if you were dealing with smaller social groups, 
so again it's a matter in part of what's going around 
it and what's going on in it. 

QUESTION: What kind of noises in our cities are 
assets or liabilities in fostering an urban environment 
image? 

MR NEWMAN: You mean what makes a city sound 
like a city? Certainly in our modern cities we do have 
a number of new and excessive noise sources. The 
jet airplane, for example, is a horrible neighbor for 
a city, and in planning Dulles Airport we recom- 


mended that they have about twice as much land as 
they were able to acquire, land which would be for- 
ever controlled and on which people would never 
be allowed to build houses, just to safeguard against 
annoyance in jet aircraft operations. In many places 
where there are airfields with jet operations, more 
and more people are needed to run them and they 
want to live nearby, so we have people building houses 
close by. Helicopters landing on the tops of buildings 
in cities are hellish noises, and there isn't a great 
deal that can be done about it. Some measures per- 
haps can be taken, but helicopters and jet airplanes 
are not quiet animals and they can't be. 


I think those noises are hardly what we would call 
desirable noises in a city, but the ambient traffic, those 
noises that we have gotten used to, are just fine. I 
don't think—and I view with alarm statements by 
people who say we in our modern society are being 
ruined by noise—that any of us are suffering from 
intense trauma as a result of noise. 


QUESTION: How would the techniques of anthro- 
pology be applied by the architect? Why aren't anthro- 
pologists more concerned with the problems of archi- 
tecture in cities? 


DR HALL: By and large, anthropologists, up until 
quite recently, have spent most of their time studying 
the primitive or so-called exotic cultures, and there 
aren't too many who have directed their attention 
to twentieth century technological cultures. An an- 
thropologist who studies a complete culture obviously 
has to limit himself, and I have settled on time and 
space, particularly on space, simply because every- 
thing happens in space, and it's a wonderful way of 
studying culture and being very specific about it. I’m 
always glad to talk within limits to architects because 
somehow the kind of thing that I have been studying 
and dealing with—well, you get the impression it's 
been neglected, that the emphasis is a little more on 
winning prizes and building a building that looks nice, 
without too much investigation of the cultural and 
sociological facts. In talking with architects the first 
thing that comes up is the matter of the fee. You 
make hardly enough to cover your costs now, and 
how do you pay for an anthropologist to come in and 
study the family that you're building a house for? 
There is this: In the old days I think architects were 
nearly all anthropologists. They were dealing with 
more or less homogeneous groups, they knew their 
own culture and they didn't move around so much. 
Now we're dealing with incredibly complex cultures. 
This one in the United States is not homogenized at 
all, and this is one of its problems: It isn't a mixing 
pot, it’s an emulsion. You really have to know what 
you're doing, and I think the anthropologist should 
be involved in these things because the space that 
you put people in exerts a tremendous influence over 
their lives, greater than we ever suspected before. 


F orm Determinants 
in Space 


TUESDAY SESSION 


James J. Hurley, Developers’ Consultant 

Mr Hurley spun out a myth of the modern city, 
replete with gods and spirits, to tell the students just 
how things are for a builder in the city. Good and 


evil are on every side, and though greed and power 
score more often, he continued with examples from 
real life that all was not lost—money and wits are 
all that a fellow need to keep about him. Noble 
thoughts are all right too sometimes, but “if your 
client is really your own ego you will probably end 
up an architect of literature, the quintessence of Dr 
Purist with your files of unbuilt dreams.” 


Barclay Jones, Associate Member AIP, Associate 
Professor of City and Regional Planning, Cornell 
University, University of Pennsylvania, B Arch 1950, 
University of North Carolina, MRP and PhD in Eco- 
nomics 1956. Dr Jones has also taught at the Univer- 
sity of California and practiced as a Community 
Planner for the Citizens’ Council on City Planning 
in Philadelphia. 

Dr Jones suggested that the architect and designer 
can become more creative by using computers and 
other mechanical "thinking" devices. He suggested 
that if the architect thinks through all of the decisions 
he makes in the course of creating forms, he will 
find that there are many that could be resolved by 
feeding the relevant information to a machine. Dr 
Jones emphasized that the machines need to be pro- 
grammed creatively too. Once free from the details 
of creation, the architect can have more control over 
his work and more autonomy in his work. 


Questions and Answers 


QUESTION: Do you really believe that there are 
large areas of design in which creative thought is 
being wasted? Can you identify them? 


DR JONES: The primary area, it seems to me, is in 
terms of working through alternate schemes. That in 
any kind of a decision situation, the number of possi- 
ble acts that you could take must be large. This is 
especially true when the decision situation is a se- 
quential process with actions related to other actions 
and choices related to other choices that you have 
made previously. Simply weighing all the complex 
alternatives in a complex problem situation of this 
kind can be tremendously time-consuming. Solving 
a situation of this kind by use of high-speed electronic 
machinery, it is possible to go through every single 
alternative that is available and weed out those which 
seem to be least likely, identify those which seem to 
be most likely, then concentrate your attention on 
these. In a simple situation you will probably intui- 
tively immediately weed out the unlikely alternatives 
and settle on a few that seem most promising and be 
able to follow those through. This is the process that 
you generally use in your normal activities. With a 
very small-scale problem you can reach the answer 
intuitively, pretty thoroughly, pretty rapidly. How- 
ever, with some of the more complex kinds of prob- 
lems this is not necessarily the case, and the solutions 
which seem to be most promising may not be the 
ones that occurred initially on an intuitive basis. 


QUESTION: Will the continuance of the compro- 
mise between the morals and the responsibilities of 
the “gods of the pure” and the “gods of power and 
greed” contribute to the esthetic role of the architect? 


MR HURLEY: Рт only an analyst, not a prophet in 
these matters. There are plenty of historical examples 
of it. Professor Bogner alluded to the city of Bath in 
his remarks today. The city of London has many 
examples from the early nineteenth century and late 


eighteenth century of builders who financed and 
backed architects who had a somewhat pure ap- 
proach. I don’t know that it was totally pure—they 
were in it to make a few pounds—but I do think that 
the strong motive for architects like Nash was an 
esthetic one. I think they believed that they could 
design parts of the city of London to fill a practical 
need, that is to provide housing, albeit for the wealthy 
merchant class and the town house aristocrat, but 
the architect did in many cases impose profit limita- 
tions on his backers. 

QUESTION: What would you consider to be an ideal 
school for urban design? 

DR JONES: An ideal school for urban design, to my 
mind, would be one that would stress those things 
that the urban designer has in common with other 
people who are coping with other kinds of problems 
in our present society. It would not be a school that 
stresses the differentiations between the urban de- 
signer and any other kind of creature. It would not 
be a school that is dedicated to developing cult, instill- 
ing dogma, teaching a point of view, teaching a final 
product, a final way of looking at things; rather it 
would be concerned with, not answers in themselves, 
but means of finding answers, and would try to get 
the student urban designer to look around him to 
other professions to see how they tried to seek knowl- 
edge, to solve problems that they are faced with, and 
how very many points in common he has with other 
people. In other words, it would be a school that 
would produce a professional who would be a fellow 
among other professionals, who would be able to 
communicate with other professionals, who doesn't 
spend all of his time going around insisting on how 
different he is from all of these other people and 
going farther and farther apart from them, dropping 
the possibility of communication with them so that 
he isolates himself from further knowledge. 


WEDNESDAY SESSION 


“Summary— 


the Urban 
Architect’s Role” 


On the last day, one student from each group 
presented a short paper that summarized the group’s 
response to the Forum as a whole. The few papers 
that are published here show the range and depth of 
that response. One individual was moved to compose 
a poem which captures the feeling of the entire as- 
semblage and does great credit to the spirit evoked. 


We believe that the title of this conference partially 
answers the questions it poses: 

Human Factors: There are about as many human 
factors as there are humans and, as such, are fallible, 
not infallible, relative and not absolute, and often 
are not even determinate. 

Environmental Architecture: The phrase has mean- 
ing only within a specific situation, or a particular 
and unique context. We suggest, furthermore, that 
broad generalizations about architecture have a very 
limited application. 

Our conclusion from the discussions is simple: The 
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measure of success for an architectural design de- 
pends upon the degree to which all these forces are 
intensified and brought together in a single expression. 


Within the existing city, we observed that the ur- 
ban complex has no visible, ordering structure or 
framework—no thing or no one quality which on all 
levels “tells the story" of the city, except to convey 
the ideas of mass and confusion, no distinct element 
of the city to which the individual architect could 
make reference as being more important than the 
impossibly variant buildings on either side of his 
own restricted site. We debated the concept of one 
unifying intercellular framework for the whole exist- 
ing city, to be constructed within the present city’s 
system of public spaces, streets and squares, a system 
which could make out of the city’s great chaos an 
unmistakable order, and one which could architec- 
turally contain the natural diversity of human activi- 
ties. The idea presents the opportunity to make these 
channels of communication a vital means of explain- 
ing how the city works to all its users, something the 
city dweller can point to and the city visitor refer to 
in locating the most important functions and the most 
central, most humanly valuable assets. The problem 
with the idea lies in that we as а country—an "almost- 
culture"—still want nothing like it. Artistically, our 
experiments with form are just beginning to explore 
the possibilities offered by fracturing and discord- 
ance, juxtaposing the unlikely and making “brilliant 
clashes” with the match. And with such a trend, we 
probably are not to see this other, unifying idea soon 
as worthwhile, unless another quick-change becomes 
fashionable. And too it might appear as too distract- 
ing from the other campaigns of the planner to meet 
the really crying social-humane problems of the un- 
sightly slums. 

This and other problems also came under consider- 
able discussion. Among these were questions relating 
to the diversity of spaces. How much do we need; 
what kind, taking for comparison le Corbusier’s strict 
geometry and verticality, and Jane Jacobs’ horizontal 
continuum of sweet diversity as extremes? And the 
motivating effects of the quality of space we use for 
daily living. How much does it matter really whether 
spaces are clean and the colors are right? And the 
real needs of the people who do different things in 
the city. Is it part of the lot of the “lower order” 
that their condition include a degraded environment? 
Are we trying to eliminate this whole order by pro- 
moting all to more comfort? And what are our pur- 
poses anyway—locating joy or providing comfort? 
And relocation of the slum dweller: As fruitless as 
the immediate results of the urban renewal project 
appear to him, was this effort necessary and worth- 
while, or can the slum dweller too take pride in a 
growing “order” in his city? 

And when will the results of many present and 
future studies by anthropologists in conjunction with 
architecture be available and how might they really 
be made effective in view of the entrenched systems 
of outmoded controls? What are those needs of peo- 
ple? What are useful ranges of intimacy in the size of 
spaces? How ready might we be to mix different 
economic and ethnic levels to make a truly diverse 
community experience? Would this step be a useful 
measure toward greater integration of peoples if en- 
couraged with greater design emphasis? To what 
degree now? Possibly one course of action would be 


the sponsorship of a pilot program by the AIA and 
anthropological scientists—and the status makers— 
to determine what are the possibilities to effect better 
new patterns of living together. 


Many times designers are too possessed by a pre- 
conceived idea which they seek to implement at all 
costs. Many times also, structure is considered with- 
out imagination and totally without relation to the 
many other factors and the result is that the final 
building or group of buildings is totally lacking in 
the spatial feeling needed by the people involved. 

In planning space we must decide what degree of 
interaction is desirable, and of course this would vary 
according to the activity to be housed, the sex and 
age composition of those engaged in the activity and 
the groups to which these people belong. 

We hope that the professional architects of our 
country and of others will be sensitive enough in the 
future to apply the basic tenets of distance and space 
to obtaining for all mankind an environment which 
expresses the needs of all men and the dynamics of 
the functionalism and emotion, when allowed to in- 
terplay, will be the direction of our cultural future. 


This Forum has made clear the fact that the era 
in which we, as neophyte architects and planners, 
will eventually find ourselves, is the greatest era of 
building the world has ever known. It will be a chance 
to exert our individualism as a product of years of 
study and development, as well as an opportunity to 
be an integral part of an even greater team working 
towards solutions of complex problems beyond the 
comprehension of any previous period in history. 

As experts in the behavioral sciences determine 
patterns of existence in urban, suburban and rural 
communities; as engineers determine new structural 
and mechanical systems and develop new materials; 
as economics becomes an even greater predetermi- 
nant of form than it is now; and as the fantastic 
population growth makes it necessary, the architect 
and the planner shall assume an ever-increasing role 
of responsibility, more specialized in many respects, 
but broader and more encompassing than ever. 

We will be given the opportunity to intervene—to 
create what we hope will be a proper and better en- 
vironment. We cannot be anachronistic: We must 
cherish and learn from the values of the past, but not 
live in the past. We must discover the constants that 
give order and form and we must find the variables 
that give identity to individuals and social groups. 

It is perhaps then the understanding and realiza- 
tion of the complexities of our society, and the 
identification of the problems that exist, that is the 
task that confronts us in the immediate future. 


The poor condition of urban design and the en- 
vironment in which we live today indicates an inade- 
quate understanding of the values of design in the 
human environment by the public and officials, and 
inadequate standards, knowledge and moral consider- 
ation on the part of professionals directly connected 
with urban design. 

We believe the public and officials should be edu- 
cated in the essentials of good urban design through 
the use of the mass media and other methods. 


We believe the professionals in fields concerned 
with the urban environment need more knowledge of 
the subject to better design our cities. We believe 
also that professionals need higher moral standards 
and more design responsibility to prevent the ex- 
ploitation of the uneducated public. When the above 
objectives are achieved, a well-designed human en- 
vironment will be possible. 


CLOSING ADDRESS 


Professor Bogner kept the pace and impact of the 
Forum high throughout the four days, and in these 
concluding remarks so moved the students that he 
was accorded a standing ovation: 

“I hope that what you have had an opportunity to 
do here in Washington has given you what I have 
repeated from time to time: namely, a view of the 
horizon. I also hope that it has done one other thing: 
that you have grasped that there is continuity. 1 
think most of you young people are thinking that 
today it is le Corbusier, a few years ago it was Mies 
Van Der Rohe and a few years before that it might 
have been Gropius and so on down the line; you will 
have blinders up and you will have curtain walls of 
direct linear division one time and curvilinear walls 
another time and go on in that way. No! Architec- 
ture is a bigger thing than that. Architecture is a 


sculpture which is ageless and timeless. You will find 
that if you go traveling in Europe those things that 
have distinguished themselves are just as distin- 
guished today and will give you just the same reac- 
tion that they have given generations in the past. 

You are confronted with a terrific challenge be- 
cause you are designing now for entirely new condi- 
tions. You are designing for an industrial age, for a 
new kind of society with a tremendous amount of 
mobility, with cities that are going to spring up all 
across the country. Your problems are going to be 
great. I envy you for being able to be in this world 
in which space will be conquered and new techno- 
logical devices will be made available to you so that 
you will have a better language, or rather, better 
means in which to express your language. 

Га like to explain to you that I hold in my hand 
a pencil, which is the sacred tool of the architect if 
it is used to design. If it is merely used to produce 
words you will not be able to achieve buildings. And 
what this tool can shape on a piece of paper can shape 
it in such a way that you can actually translate it 
through these wonderful techniques that we have at 
the present time so that it takes a visual image, a 
visual position in the landscape, and comes into con- 
tact with human beings and gives them that reaction 
which is, in simple terms, the reaction of happiness." 


We came in search of answers. We came to give a few. 


But questions brought more questions, and the answers were all too few. 


What, why, where... 


The problem of people, many people, all kinds of people. 


? How many, for whom, and when? 


More open space needed for the people, but we must not have sprawl. 
Open space for what? More order needed but yet less regimentation. 


Order based on circulation, but can circulation be extracted as an element 


independent of the whole? 


Visual harmony—it fits—or variety—it’s needed. You must design for people's needs! 
What are people's needs? Do the people know? Do they care? 
Do we know? Who knows? Can we decide? Must we decide? 


We must fight the gods, the gods of finance and power. 


Yet, we are here because of these gods. 
Can these gods not have other faces? 
Faces of truth and integrity? 


Can we really feed these questions to a hungry machine that will spew forth answers? 
Answers based not on judgments of wise men, but on precise, mathematical, systematic progressions 


and deductions? 
Clean concise answers, many answers? 


But where are the people? the good people, the bad people, the indifferent people? 
The people who cannot be analyzed, programmed, typed or classified? 
People who eat, work and play? People who need homes, markets and temples? 


People who need us? 


No answers. More questions. 


We came with questions and we will go with questions. 


We must search. 


EDWARD PINONI 
University of California 
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Neo-Eclecticism 


> About a year ago on this page, I noted the 
absence of a good machinery for professional criti- 
cism of the lively art of architecture. Although 
we have a handful of good critics (other than 
practitioners) we can’t match the critical mecha- 
nisms for drama, literature, music or art. 

The program for the Convention at Miami 
promises to be an exercise in architectural criti- 
cism. You can’t deal with “The Quest for Quality 
in Architecture” without it. Our seminar for the 
press at Columbia encouraged some of the news- 
papermen who attended to return home and ven- 
ture into the field of criticism. If these moves suc- 
ceed in developing more critics from outside the 
profession itself, our skins may have to get thicker 
but the result should be healthy. Published cri- 
tiques should make the public more aware of 
architecture—something we devoutly desire. 

At this particular time in history an architec- 
tural critic is going to have a tough job compared 
with such an assignment about 1910, for instance. 

Our friend, Wolf Von Eckardt, writing in the 
Washington Post about this year’s AIA honor 
awards used statements like these: “This year’s 
awards are representative of the enormous and 
chaotic variety of forms and styles in present-day 
architecture. Never in history has the art of build- 
ing design changed so fast—moving in different 
directions at once. . . . None [of the award win- 
ners] would harmonize with the other. Put to- 
gether, they never would add up to an orderly 
cityscape.” 

“Today’s trouble is that building technology 
makes almost anything possible. . . . We have not 
yet succeeded in harnessing technical knowhow 
with purposeful artistic intent." 

The Honor Awards Jury in its report was “en- 
couraged to note a trend away from stereotyped 
clichés based on imported eclecticism . . . the 
best American design is now characterized by a 
sense of appropriateness and creative individu- 
ality.” Which prompted Wolf to write “the present 
architectural free-for-all encourages creative in- 
dividuality. It is doubtful, however, that we have 


really foresworn ‘imported eclecticism’. . . . Nor 
is domestic eclecticism any less eclectic." 

Wolf has stated the problem all right. But I 
think we will have to develop philosophies in de- 
sign and criticism which recognize the times, just 
as we are looking at education and practice in 
terms of the modern era. The Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, Romanesque and Gothic styles were not 
eclectic and the Renaissance only superficially so. 
The architects of those times were simply design- 
ing in each style as a modern architecture. Ameri- 
can architects once were eclectic in their ability to 
copy any historical style. 

The new eclecticism does not borrow from the 
past but is evidence that building technology does 
indeed make anything possible. Isn't this a truly 
basic fundamental for design? Shouldn't today's 
architecture express this freedom as a real charac- 
teristic of our time in history? Self-imposed limi- 
tations could be artificial, resulting in sterility 
rather than the exuberance belonging to an age of 
limitless form and media. 

Wolf says the danger is chaos in the cityscape. 
Contiguous variety in design is not necessarily 
chaotic. St Mark's Piazza is admired for its wed- 
ding of four successively “modern” styles. To- 
day's critics deplore the monotony of new build- 
ings in New York and Washington. Urban re- 
newal offers opportunities for blending the variety 
of the old and the new. The problem for the de- 
sign of a new AIA headquarters will be to create 
a fine statement of contemporary architecture 
which is compatible with the historic Octagon 
House. 

The Honor Awards Jury had the right word— 
"appropriateness"——as a basic criterion for mod- 
ern design. This will surely be an elusive quality 
to capture in architecture or urban design. Some 
architects will achieve it—frequently, we hope. 
At any rate, our Jury has given us the right word 
for designers and critics alike. Perhaps our new 
Committee on Esthetics will have more to say on 
the subject and develop our thinking in regional 
seminars. WHS 


Book Reviews 


The New Exploration. Benton MacKaye. Urbana, 
University of Шіпоів Press, 1962. 243 рр maps 
53%” x 8” paper $1.75 


With the subtitle, “А philosophy of regional plan- 
ning,” and an introduction by Lewis Mumford, we are 
again able to enjoy and profit from this 1928 pioneer 
essay——originally published a generation ahead of 
its wide appreciation. Mumford places MacKaye up 
next to Thoreau in character and influence, and in- 
deed the ideas of this Yankee forester and conserva- 
tionist turned regional planner are still out in front 
of current practice. 

It is to the great credit of the AJA Journal, under 
the editorship of Charles Harris Whitaker, that it 
published Benton MacKaye’s original proposal for 
the great Appalachian Trail (1921 )—for twenty years 
now a reality. He was active after that with the new 
Regional Planning Association of America (Clarence 
Stein БАТА, Henry Wright Sr and several others, in- 
cluding Lewis Mumford as Boswell or Apollinaire). 
His plans for parts of New York State, the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Area (not followed) and Appalachia as 
a whole all had and have proven significance. "The 
Townless Highway," an essay included as an appen- 
dix in this short book, was published in 1930 and is 
still valid for a national highway policy. 

As Mumford points out, MacKaye's great original 
contribution is in the analysis of Metropolitan 
America—the process of metropolitan flow—and in 
his evaluation of Indigenous America, the forces of 
our indigenous culture. In a brief two hundred 
pages, this study told us and still tells us things we 
need to know. One unexpected effect of thirty-year- 
old statistics may even be salutary. Each figure or 
relationship cited as a warning signal cannot help but 
shock us as we realize how still worse the situation 
has become. Demography is the most frightening 
science. The demons of uncontrolled population 
growth and migration are no doubt the root of 
most of our pressures today. MacKaye's twenty-nine 
US cities over 200,000 have grown to more than 
sixty. We can hear the question: This is bad? Of 
course not in itself—yet. It is the establishment and 
confirmation of patternless growth that plays into 
the hand of exploitation. 

MacKaye's denial of the suburb as a way-of-life 
at the very time it was fastening its grip on millions 
is particularly significant. The perverse forces fighting 
to preserve the dubious values among the cultural 
potentials of the urban environment are still with us 
—still creating the "wilderness of civilization" he 
described. Read the book for his alternative. 

This was first published about the midpoint of the 
problem-peace between World Wars I and II. The 
second war, and its residual swings since its "end," 
have distorted the economy and polity of our times. 
Rational regional planning even where accepted has 
not had and could not have the opportunity to operate 
free of such influence. It is a stubborn apparition in 
the transaction of life today. It takes a strong mind to 
hold out for convictions of value. MacKaye’s “Metro- 
politan invasion" has continued due to the old pres- 
sures but under the shadow of the daily invasions of 
our minds, the obscuring of the sun of nature by the 


migrations of flocks of fluttering paperwork and 
gadgetry. the political use of credit, the elevation of 
management to an end in itself instead of a function 
aiding creativity for a higher purpose. Solitude, the 
sort MacKaye has built upon—is a rara avis today, 
as he is himself—one of the healthiest minds in 
America. 

We have heard now for decades of the onset of a 
leisure still elusive—how will we use it? This small 
book by a tall man may start you thinking. We can't 
think of a better introductory textbook on regional 
planning. EP 


World and Dwelling. Richard Neutra. New York, 
Universe Books, Inc, 1962. 812" x 12" illus 159 
pp $15.00 


Recently the Russian government decreed a 
gradual abolition of one-family homes in the urban 
communities of the Soviet Union. It appears that this 
action was motivated by economics as well as by 
ideology. Certainly, the decision to abandon the 
building of one-family homes was not so much a 
result of their *corrupting" influence on the individual 
in a collectivistic society as it was the necessity for 
more housing for more people in Russia. 

Perhaps the difference between Russia and the 
United States today could not be stated more force- 
fully than to contrast the decree published in Russia 
with the publication of "World and Dwelling," dealing 
with Richard Neutra's houses and philosophy of 
domestic architecture. 

"World and Dwelling" furnishes us with an in- 
teresting insight into the mind of one of our great 
architects. Not only do the photographic essays of 
the houses of Neutra reveal the ways of an archi- 
tect's work, but they are physical embodiments of the 
personalities of the people who live in the houses. 

These are not “market houses" in any sense; 
neither are they destined to be inhabited by descend- 
ants of the people now living in them. Our changing 
society does not allow an ancestral home. These 
homes are built once and for always around the 
qualities of the original clients; hence, the houses 
necessarily belong to a time and a place, and yet 
they are timeless. 

One of the delights of the book is the way in which 
the photography has revealed the reality of the rela- 
tionship between the building and its environment— 
whether the mountains, the seaside, the desert, or the 
woods. 

Photographic studies of the houses with plans and 
descriptions compose the major portion of the book. 
An opening section assembles activities which ema- 
nate from the social needs of the dwellers of the 
house. This endeavor to portray the social and in- 
stitutional environment in which the house is set is not 
wholly successful. After all, the house, regardless of 
how fundamental, is only a unit of the world of man 
and his activities. The endeavor to compress the 
activities stemming from the home into such short 
space with such small accompanying photographs does 
not convey the full range of the purpose intended. 

It is regrettable that all of the houses presented, 
except two, are built along the sea or in the hills 
along the edges of the sea, or in the desert of Cali- 
fornia. There is one house in Litchfield, Connecticut, 
and another in Chattanooga, Tennessee. The phi- 
losophy the book seeks to portray is not confined to 
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residential architecture in California, and the impact 
of the book would have been greater if the 
geographic location of the houses had been more 
varied. These houses, too, are all either on the edges 
of or beyond the city. Are we to believe that family 
houses possessing personality cannot be built in the 
city any more? Are the Russians the heralds of the 
future? And are the cities of America to be without 
hope of residential architecture of distinction? 

All of the houses are works of art. They confirm 
the fact that the level of living in America is 
advancing to higher levels all the time. Here perhaps 
lies the difference between Soviet Russia and Ше 
decision to abandon one-family dwellings and the 
American ability to build the houses presented in this 
book. Neutra comments upon this predicament of 
modern man in the opening essay: “Possibly the 
architect of the third millennium will not have the 
chance to study individual clients, single houses and 
sites.” 


Unlimited urbanization has taken over the land, 
however, and this book presents us with the dialectic 
of our contemporary civilization: the house versus 
housing. America need not be too smug about the 
decision of the Soviet Union to abolish one-family 
houses since the pressures of population appear to 
be driving America into anonymity of housing. Neutra 
speaks as a prophet when he comments that “the 
single house . . . is very instructive for everyone 
concerned these days.” MARY E. OSMAN 


Office Buildings. Leonard Manasseh АКІВА & Roger 
Cunliffe ARIBA. New York, Reinhold, 1962. 208 рр 
illus 7/5" x 934" 


The flyleaf optimistically declares: “Businessmen 
and developers, architects and office interior designers 
will find here all there is to be said on the subject [of 
building, modernizing office buildings], not forgetting 
economics.” According to the foreword, this is ac- 
tually what the authors, both British architects, have 
attempted—a comprehensive compilation of infor- 
mation of office building design from technical papers 
at meetings of learned societies, technical journals, 
architectural magazine, etc. 

However, its usefulness to American architects is 
partly limited—most of the sources, examples and 
statistics are British, cost figures are in British cur- 
rency, references in the back of the book to further 
information is scanty, not very recent, and usually 
refer to British publications not always available here 
in architects’ offices or neighborhood public libraries. 
And much information in a book of this type is 
quickly out-dated. Buildings used as illustrations were 
completed between 1951 and 1959, so architects must 
still rely on the latest journals and technical papers 
for up-to-date facts. 

Every conceivable item that would be encountered 
in planning a new office building has been at least 
mentioned. First are discussed the people who must 
use the building, not their dimensions, but require- 
ments for doing their jobs well. Next, individuals con- 
cerned in planning—client, architect, engineer and 
consultants; then site, layout, regulations, economics. 
Much space is given to interior environment—light- 
ing, acoustics, heating, services (including stations 
for tea breaks), then furniture (with vivid prose: 
сһаіг--“Тһе best shape for the backrest is saddle- 


shaped, like a banana lying horizontally”), and finally 
structure. 

Twenty-one notable buildings, mostly English and 
American, are very thoroughly investigated for lay- 
out, construction, interior design and environment 
control, with good diagrams and photographs. 

Important for a reference book, information is 
easy to find—good index and table of contents; al- 
though type is small, matte paper makes it comfort- 
able to read, and good bold subheads assist the hur- 
ried page-skimmer. MHP 


Jonathan Child and His House. Carl F. and Ann 
Schmidt. Rochester, NY, Authors, 1962. 43 pp 
14 pl 1024" x 814” $4 boards, $2 plastic. 


First mayor of the city of Rochester, son-in-law 
of Nathaniel Rochester, and prominent in the affairs 
of the community, Jonathan Child built for himself 
a new house in the Greek revival style about 1835. 
In 1850 his wife died, he sold the house which passed 
through various hands, including service for nearly 
forty years as a boardinghouse, until it was finally 
purchased in 1957 by the Society for the Preservation 
of Landmarks. It was planned to have this as a 
“working” property and this has come about with its 
occupancy in January 1962 by the Rochester Bureau 
of Municipal Research. 

The Schmidts have written an interesting book 
about Mr Child and his house. In the first part there 
is material about Mr Child and the historical back- 
ground of Rochester. Then Mr Schmidt outlines 
briefly the origin of the Greek revival style, discusses 
its importance, and notes examples that have been 
preserved in Rochester. 

The final and largest section of the book is a de- 
tailed architectural description of the house. This 
is supplemented by photographs and several measured 
drawings, including cornice details, which have been 
prepared by Mr Schmidt. Another in the interesting 
series of volumes in which Mr Schmidt has been re- 
cording some of the architectural heritage of Western 
New York State. GEP 


Detail: Contemporary Architectural Design. Editor, 
Konrad Gatz. London, Iliffe Books, Ltd, 1963. 308 
pp illus drwgs, 9” x 12” 95 shillings 


From the pages of the German magazine “Detail— 
Zeitschrift fiir Architektur und Baudetail” a collec- 
tion of details has been published for “The Architect 
and Building News.” The editor stresses the im- 
portance of details, which can often determine the 
character of the entire work, as a consequence of 
which details should always be consistent. 

The wide variety of examples have been grouped 
into four main divisions: structural detail; exterior 
detail; interior detail; and unity-of detail. The variety 
to be found is indicated by the items treated under 
exterior details—facades, balconies, railings, wall 
openings and fittings, canopies, steps, gardens, parks 
and street furniture. Although the majority of the 
examples are from Germany and Switzerland, archi- 
tects of thirteen other countries including the United 
States are represented, giving the volume an inter- 
national flavor. 

If used as suggested as an aid to the study of de- 
tailing, it should prove useful to the architect in 
arriving at his own original solutions in detailing 
situations. GEP 
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The Architect as an Expert Witness 


by Robert J. Piper AIA and Fredrick F. Kalivoda 


Mr Piper is Head of the Department of 
Professional Practice of the Institute; 
Mr Kalivoda is a prominent attorney 
practicing in Rockford, Illinois 


|- There are few greater tests of а professional’s 
qualifications and attitudes than that of appearance 
as an expert witness before a court of law. Architects 
should expect to be called upon during their careers 
to so serve society, and the initial occasion can be 
one filled with anxiety and foreboding. However, 
having undergone this test of fire the professional 
will emerge a better man and professional, finding 
that he has firmed up many ideas and philosophies 
that have been in mind but not in hand. The experi- 
ence can be disappointing. However, this disappoint- 
ment is often the result of an ignorance of judicial 
processes and testimony requirements. 


Who Is an Expert Witness? 


Some have said that an expert witness is one who 
testifies to opinions based upon facts, while non- 
expert witnesses testify only to facts. The expert is 
experienced, trained or skilled in some particular 
subject, and as a witness is recognized as being 
especially qualified to speak upon that subject. He 
speaks to opinions that have been reached through a 
process of reasoning peculiar enly to those with his 
special experience, training or skill. The non-expert 
witness’ testimony is limited to the facts as he ob- 
served them. 

There are various grades and kinds of acceptable 
expert testimony. There may be expert testimony 
which consists of opinions based upon personal ob- 
servation of facts; or that which consists of opinions 
based upon facts as described by others. Some opin- 
ions may represent only an approximation of the 
thing to be proved. 

An expert witness’ testimony is admissible when 
his opinion on a particular subject, because of his 
special qualifications, is required to aid the court in 
its determination of the case. The law would prefer 
that the case be limited to the facts and necessity 
only dictates the admissibility of the expert’s testi- 
mony. The necessity arises when the nature of the 
fact is such that an expert’s testimony, or opinion 
evidence, would be valuable to the proof of the fact. 


How Is an Expert Qualified by the Court? 


The court qualifies the witness; his qualifications 
as an expert must be shown by examination and may 
be tested by cross-examination by the opposing coun- 
sel whereafter his competency is a matter of the 
court’s discretion. Even though once established as 
an expert witness, the weight of his testimony is still 
entirely a question for the court or the jury. 

After the expert witness has given his opinion 
evidence, he may again be cross-examined as to his 
qualifications. His credibility as an expert witness 
may be impeached. The opposing counsel may re- 
view the testimony to search out any factor that 
weakens its weight or effect, ie, bias or prejudice 
(such as might be suggested by cross-examination 
on the witness’ fee for testifying), intolerance, con- 
tradictions, inadequate knowledge, or the inherent 
improbability of the testimony. However, the well- 
qualified and prepared professional should feel no 
concern in contemplation of this cross-examination; 
since it must occasion a severely critical self-analysis, 
it can well be one of the most rewarding aspects of 
the entire process. 


Should I Be a Witness? 


When first asked to participate as an expert wit- 
ness the professional should not immediately accept 
or reject.the invitation. He must first examine the 
aspects of the case and understand his function in, 
and value to, the judicial process. 

As an expert witness, he will participate as a pro- 
fessional rather than a partisan. In effect, his will 
be a job of educating the court in his particular field 
of expertise. The court will rely on his competence 
and integrity and any display otherwise will lead to 
an attack on the credibility of his testimony and 
the consequent loss of his value to the court. 

The client’s attorney will be vigorously partisan. 
He will present the most compelling case for his 
client as is his professional obligation and legal duty. 
However, the expert witness must testify only to those 
facts or conclusions that are dictated by his informed 
judgment. 


Preparing the Testimony 


In preparation for testifying the expert should 
initially review all background materials pertinent 
to the case. This applies to all materials—whether or 
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not they have direct application to the contemplated 
testimony. The expert witness’ value to the court lies 
in the relevance of his testimony to the case at hand 
and this relevancy is strengthened by the witness’ 
complete understanding of the matter in contro- 
versy. The witness must be able to identify his part 
in the history of the case—were there conferences, 
conversations, hearings, agreements, etc, in which he 
participated that relate to the question? When did 
they take place? Where? What other people were in- 
volved? If a public law or regulation is involved, a 
building code for instance, he must be familiar with 
its provisions and with its administrative history. 

Secondly, the expert must work with the client’s 
counsel to thoroughly acquaint the lawyer with the 
facts. The law arises out of the facts and the counsel 
must understand their scope, pertinency and value 
to properly present the case. The value of good coun- 
se] will be appreciated here, for in a short period of 
time the lawyer must become an expert himself, 
nearly as knowledgeable of the witness’ field as the 
expert himself. The lawyer chooses what to include. 
The witness cannot extend his testimony on matters 
overlooked by counsel before the court. The wit- 
ness must know what questions will be asked; the 
lawyer, what answers to expect. This demands that 
the witness understand the legal issues as defined by 
the lawyer, and that the lawyer appreciate the prin- 
ciples upon which the expert bases his opinions. The 
lawyer-witness team must also be familiar with the 
latest thinking on the subject at hand. This latter is 
particularly true of any new ideas or techniques 
that may not have yet been accepted as general prac- 
tice by the profession or by society. For these rea- 
sons, prior rehearsal of testimony, hours of it some- 
times, must be undertaken by the team. 

Finally, preparation for testimony will require 
decisions on exhibits. The criteria here is one of 
relevancy of the exhibits to the testimony to be 
given by the expert. Does it legitimately relate to 
this testimony? Documents entered as exhibits must 
be identified by the expert. Therefore, documents 
prepared by him eliminate the need for additional 
witnesses. 


The Testimony 


It is again emphasized that the job of the expert 
witness is one of educating the court since in all 
probability it is not familiar with the facts of the 
case. However, the expert witness should confine 
himself to answering only the questions asked and 
not volunteer testimony or otherwise elaborate 
beyond the scope of the questioning. He should re- 
sist the temptation to display knowledge and infor- 
mation not essential to answering the questions posed 
as this may disjoint and confuse an otherwise orderly 
presentation of evidence. Opinion evidence and ex- 
planations stated clearly, simply, convincingly and 
with an absolute minimum of technical language 
will be appreciated by all parties. The witness must 
control his emotions with a tight rein, and should 
extend maximum courtesy and polite consideration 
to all parties. 

Like any other undertaking, the court has certain 
rules of operation and protocol and the witness must 
observe and adhere to these. Looking directly at the 
lawyer during his questioning, the witness should 
state his answer clearly to the bench. Remember the 
poor court reporter! If possible, the witness answers 


simply “yes” or “по,” or “I do not know” if, in fact, 
he does not know the answer to the question. The 
reporter has difficulty transcribing “Unhun,” “Unun” 
or other grumbles. Also, he cannot record two or 
three simultaneous conversations, so the witness 
must avoid speaking when others take the floor, even 
though they may have interrupted him. When refer- 
ring to admitted documents, they should be men- 
tioned by exhibit number since no reporter can 
translate a reference such as “this paper” or “that 
document” into a readily understandable transcript. 

The judge may take an unusual interest in some 
testimony, directing his own questions to the witness. 
Here, the expert is more or less on his own since both 
counsel will respect the judge’s interest. Clarity and 
simplicity are still the rule. However, the judge’s 
interest suggests that this point ought to be empha- 
sized and the witness is justified in giving a thorough 
treatment to his response, remembering, however, 
that the pleading and arguments аге the lawyer's 
responsibilities. 

The witness should watch the progress of the case. 
He should continuously analyze the evidence pre- 
sented to appreciate how it will reinforce or contra- 
dict his own testimony. He should anticipate unique 
questions, if possible, to frame his answers in context 
with the rest of his testimony. Here, the expert must 
especially guard against bias, intolerance, arrogance, 
presumptiousness, or contradiction creeping into his 
testimony. 

In some cases the court will accept a motion to 
exclude all witnesses except the one who is about to 
testify. In this event, the expert would not have the 
advantage of hearing the case presented. In this 
situation, the expert must, of course, rely upon his 
client’s counsel for details of the presentation prior 
to his own testimony. 

Finally, “the hypothetical question.” This is one 
reserved for the expert since because of his qualifica- 
tions he is presumed capable of forming an opinion 
based upon purely hypothetical circumstances. This 
questioning technique may be used where an opin- 
ion is desired based on facts that are not within the 
personal knowledge of the expert. These circum- 
stances and facts must, of course, have pertinence to 
the case in question, but may result in totally dif- 
ferent opinions when put to two or more expert wit- 
nesses. This should not be troublesome, however, for 
in the real world few issues are crystal-clear. The 
court recognizes this and knows it is its duty to 
encourage vigorous exchange of divergent views in 
order to comprehend the entire scope of thé case 
in question. The expert witness must listen carefully 
to the hypothetical question so that he has in mind 
all elements of the factual situation as disclosed by 
the question. Only when he understands all of these 
elements can he safely give his expert opinion. He 
must anticipate being cross-examined on this portion 
of his testimony. 


In Conclusion 


An appearance as an expert witness can be most 
rewarding. If his testimony is based on firm back- 
ground, is well-organized and concisely presented, 
the witness will have educated the court and con- 
tributed to the proper disposition of justice. In addi- 
tion, the witness will have educated himself and 
found that the exposition of well-considered opinion 
based on thorough knowledge of facts is one of 
life’s most satisfying experiences. <4 
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How to organize basic and comprehensive architectural services for growth, 
profitability and efficient, stabilized practice that will meet needs of clients 


I order to turn out a good product you must have a stable 
economic environment. This is just as true when the product is 
architecture as when it is an automobile. Establishing a stable 
economic environment requires a continuity of commissions, and 
this continuity in turn requires that your firm be organized to com- 
pete. Without dwelling on the subject of competition, perhaps it 
is enough to point out that you not only compete with your fellow 
architects but, as you no doubt know, with the whole gamut of 
so-called "specialists" in everything from construction to the manu- 
facture of building products. 

Another way of saying all this is: you've got to acquire com- 
missions; you've got to build, maintain and control an organization 
to execute these commissions, and finally, you must operate effi- 
ciently and at a profit. However, the main subject here is the 
acquisition of commissions; yet this in turn calls for review of your 
business development program—the “where” and "how" of selling 
architectural services. 

Maybe it is best to begin by asking yourself some questions: 
Am I satisfied with my present volume of work? Am I satisfied 
with the composition of my current practice? With the types of 
projects and extent of my participation in these projects? Is my 
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Practical objectives for practice 


current practice stimulating to me, to my associates and to the 
bright, younger staff men whom my firm must attract and hold in 
order to prosper? 

If 1 am not satisfied with things as they are, where do I want 
to be? In other words, what are my goals? It is no doubt safe to 
assume most architects want stability as well as growth. If this 
is so, then how do.I want to grow; in volume, in profitability, in 
terms of a more diversified practice? 

For example, growth, as a specialist in one—or a few— 
building types, may offer stability since specialists seem always to 
be in demand. This avenue may therefore satisfy growth and 
profitability. However, there are obvious limitations in such a prac- 
tice—in terms of holding on to well-qualified staff members who 
demand stimulating and challenging assignments. Also there is the 
risk of becoming overweighted in one direction and thereby 
running the risk of losing the ability to provide the comprehensive 
services possible in a full-scale architectural firm. 


The decision may be to grow in the direction of comprehensive 
architectural practice. This may be necessary for sheer self-preser- 
vation since more and more of the architect’s work is being taken 
away by non-architects, many of whom specialize in some of the 
so-called peripheral services. Or some other growth path may be 
chosen. The fundamentals of the "where" and Ше “how” of selling 
architectural services apply no matter which route is taken. 

Now, let's examine your practice as it exists today: What are 
your strengths? This should be readily apparent. As part of this 
self-examination, you must be your own severest critic in terms 
of client satisfaction. Have clients been satisfied with your meeting 
of completion dates and budgets? Probably the most important 
and influential factors in the eyes of the businessman prospect are 
your firm's ability to control the costs of jobs and to meet deadlines. 


What is the character of your repeat business? Do the same 
clients come back? Do they refer prospects with the same building 
types, or do they consider you versatile enough to do a variety of 
types of projects? 

Let's examine the experience of your key staff members, again 
in terms of their abilities and experience. And, finally, it will be 
well to take a long look at the scope of services which you can now 
offer with your present organization. 


Analysis of your own organization, its experience and strength, 
is only part of the job in developing a sales program. The next 
and equally important step is an analysis of the needs which exist 
within your community, county and state, or however you define 
your market area. The mechanics for determining and analyzing 
the types of work which presently exist and most probably will 
exist during the foreseeable future is a subject for an article in itself. 
However, your own knowledge and experience locally has no 
doubt given you enough insight to make such a determination for 
the purpose of establishing, generally, the direction you wish to 
take in the near future. 

Finally, you must interpret these factors of self-analysis and 
market analysis in terms of a series of practical objectives. The 
single most important question to ask yourself at this point is: 


Organization for practice 


Organization for business development 
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Do I possess the experience, personnel, satisfied clients and scope 
of services to compete for the types of commissions which exist in 
my market area? 


You must then pinpoint the types of commissions you wish to 
go after in the future. 


As the last step in this self-analysis, it is then necessary to 
make an effort to determine the standing of your firm in the eyes 
of the prospects you have selected. Are you typed? If so, how? 
For example, if you are typed as a school architect and have 
selected industrial commissions as your next target, you must 
evaluate to what extent your “school” image is an impediment and 
to what extent you can relate this as strength. 


Here’s one approach you might take. Break down the com- 
ponents of work you’ve done for schools and relate the points of 
similarity to the average industrial commission. There are many 
similarities: in site location, cafeteria, laboratories, administrative 
and clerical areas, heating and ventilating, and other mechanical 
facilities—strengths and experience in such areas will relate to 
many building types. 

Up to this point you’ve examined your experience and back- 
ground, where you stand in the community and, to a degree, what 
types of work are open to you—based on achievements to date 
and building types planned in your market area. 


Now, it is time to take a look at how you are currently 
organized to sell architectural services. What sales tools do you 
have? Do you have an up-to-date brochure? How recent—is it 
designed to be updated? Or do you make up a detailed individual 
letter each time a new prospect comes along? Do you need 
separate brochures—in other words, one general brochure and 
one for each important category of your work? 


How are you utilizing articles on the work of the firm? Do 
you obtain reprints of speeches and articles? Are you maintaining 
a mailing list of former clients and personal contacts who can 
represent or influence references and recommendations for future 
commissions? 


What are your presentation practices? Do you use film strips, 
slides or other audio-visual presentation tools, in addition to photo- 
graphs and drawings? Do you continue to document your work in 
a professional manner? This means using qualified architectural 
photographers. Since prospective clients often ask questions con- 
cerning how your firm will be organized for their project, are you 
prepared to make a visual presentation on how you will function 
if you are selected? 


How are you currently organized for business development? 
It has been our experience that the biggest single thing lacking 
in architectural firms is a well-defined new business function. The 
most successful practices in the country today—from the stand- 
point of stability and profitability—are those with effective, 
organized business development programs. These firms also know 
how to speak the language of their prospects, especially in terms 
of budget and calendar requirements. Who shares the business 
development responsibility? Or is it the responsibility of one 
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individual? Or, as so often happens during busy periods, is it 
unassigned and based on “who has time now?” What budget in 
terms of time and dollars do you allocate to the business develop- 
ment function? How are you organized to carry out a continuing 
development program? 

The best method for appraising your strengths and weak- 
nesses in terms of development of future commisisons is an analysis 
of how you obtained commissions in the past. Why did clients 
select you? This may seem obvious in many cases, but careful 
investigation may reveal that the most obvious reasons do not tell 
the whole story. Such analysis may reveal strengths to be re- 
emphasized in your selling program. Any prospect faced with a 
choice—in products or services—wants to know the benefits or 
points of uniqueness that you can offer in terms of his needs. 
Basically, the buyer asks this question: “What makes you better 
than your competitors?” 

If you can provide strong answers to this question, you are 
well on the way to development of what is known in industry as 
Unique selling proposition (USP) the “Unique Selling Proposition” or USP. The answer to “why did 

clients select us" may provide you with the soundest possible 
answer to “why should clients select us.” 

Now that you have assessed “where you are, how you wish 
to grow, the types of commissions you want, your current business 
development program, strengths and weaknesses, and your “Unique 
Selling Proposition,” you are ready to tackle the next step, planning 
your program. 

Your program must be planned around the objectives de- 
scribed earlier. Which are your best prospects in terms of building 
classifications and past clients? What are your sources of new 
business? 

Who should be hearing of you and from you? Since decision- 
making usually involves more than one person, and fewer and 

New business targets fewer commissions are being awarded by a single individual, it 
would be well to pinpoint your new business targets by evaluating 
their categories in the following manner: 

The Initiators These are the men in the prospective client’s 
organization who make the initial inquiry or “feeler” to you. Obvi- 
ously, in order to do this, they must have heard of you (or, from 
you), directly or indirectly. 

The Influencers These are the various executives all along 
the line—committee members and others in staff positions—whose 
goodwill is important. They don’t make the final decisions, but 
they influence it indirectly. 

The Permitters These are the executives higher up the line 
who seemingly are not directly involved in the decision, but who 
can express approval or disapproval in the narrowing-down proc- 
ess leading to final selection of an architect. 

The Deciders These are the line officers who are charged with 
the responsibility for making the actual decision. However, as has 
been pointed out in the discussion of the other three targets, the 
Deciders do not make their decisions in a vacuum. They are in- 
fluenced all along the line-—by the Influencers and the Permitters. 
And, if the Initiators did not bring up your name for consideration 
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at all—then of course the real decision-maker involvement with 
you will be quite simple: there will be none. As one of our recent 
reports to a firm of architects pointed out: “Never neglect the top 
officials, but never cultivate them alone. . . .” The top officials are 
of great importance, but not necessarily of the greatest importance 
to you in your practice. 

It is an excellent idea to think of each prospect in terms of the 
decision-making process within the firm. Then plan your strategy 
to approach the appropriate individuals at the appropriate times. 

Now let’s look at some fundamental elements which will en- 
able you to shore up your business development program. You 
may be doing all—or many—of these things now, but ask yourself 
if you have an organized plan or just a hit-or-miss proposition. 
Remember, the firms that are most successful are those which 
have established business development policies—and stick to them. 

First—establish a budget for business development. Look at 
what you have spent in the past—in terms of your own experience 
—and consider: “Маѕ the amount spent realistic, in terms of the 
materials and man-hours that are needed?” Setting a budget in 
terms of a percentage of gross income is difficult, since we’ve seen 
a range of from 3 to 18 per cent. Frequently, when the percentage 
was on the high side, the budget was a catch-all for all non-billable 
time. On the other hand, one particular firm with a 5 per cent 
budget has a far more effective sales effort, due to their organized 
sales approach, than another firm with an 18 per cent budget. 
Certain types of business development work may take more time 
and effort than others, due to such factors as appearances before 
boards rather than individuals. You may find that you have to 
invest considerably more than you have in the past, and this will 
require a basic policy decision to appropriate a larger initial fund 
to “position” your firm. 

One firm that has considerable stature today was relatively 
small, a few years ago, but it had a few prestige jobs behind it and 
loads of ambition. The senior partner realized the firm had reached 
a point requiring just such a basic policy decision—whether or 
not to appropriate a sum, which for them was of an unusual size, 
for a major business development effort. Shortly before Christmas 
he called his key staff members together, carefully explained his 
point of view and gave them a choice. "We've had a good year,” 
he said, “апа X-thousands of dollars are now available for us all. 
Do you want to take this money as a bonus now or to invest it in 
our future through a major business development апа public 
relations program?” The majority agreed with the senior partner 
to invest in development of the firm. This was a wise decision, since 
today the firm is one of the most successful in the country. 

Second, assuming you have arrived at a budget, you must 
have proper sales tools in order to implement your business de- 
velopment program. These tools, referred to earlier, include an 
adequate brochure, reprints of speeches and articles, as well as 
professional documentation of your work in the form of adequate 
photographs and drawings. You might at this point also include 
the services of a professional public relations consultant. 


Text continued on page 76 
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Evaluation Criteria for the Marketing of Architectural Services* 


I Review of present A Organization and Responsibility 


business development function 1 Business Development Function 


Assigned to partners, associates 
Assigned to specified department 
Assigned by client, type of work, geography 
Assigned by combinations of above 
Sole responsibility of an an individual 
Unassigned (“who has time now?” ) 
2 Chart of Responsibility and Authority 
a Individuals involved full time, part time 
b Accountability 
c Budgeting of time by individuals involved 
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B Business Development Budgeting and Controls 


1 Formal, informal 


2 Standards, goals, in terms of numbers of calls, proposals, 
timing, “markets,” sources 


3 Basis for standards—past experience (how analyzed?), pro- 
fessional experience exchanges 


C Presentation and Client Proposal Practices 


1 Screening proposals to clients and proposal possibilities 


2 Standards of time, money to be invested and policies in- 
volved 


3 Preparation of presentations and proposals—-how organized 
and handled 


4 Pricing 
D Planning and Timing 
1 Pre-expiration of job planning in relation to lead-time 
2 Goals by industries, types of work and markets, by types of 
skills and services (both basic and comprehensive) 
E Communications 
1 Internal, sales progress mectings, other 


2 Direct contacts programmed, personal (by whom), mail, 
other 


F Procedures 


— 


Handling and referral of inquiries, old clients, new clients 
2 Client, prospect records, files, call reports 

3 Follow-up calls on current prospects 

4 Follow-up calls on dormant former clients 

5 


Follow-up calls on prospects to whom proposals have been 
made 


6 Geographic, or type of service, limitations 


~, 


Call and follow-up frequency 


oo 


Goals by types of calls, proposals, number of sales, dollar 
values of fees by types of work, by sources 


9 Organized news-scan (early identification of opportunities) 


* Prepared by D'Orsey Hurst and Company 


II Evaluation of organization 
for business development 
and utilization of 

business development tools 


Ш Evaluation of attitudes 
and opinions: image 


IV Planning and programming 
for firm’s growth: 
the recommended program 
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10 Presentation and proposal screening procedures, budgeting 
of proposal work 


11 Internal participation (assigned to staff) and follow-up, 
contacts, speeches, articles, other activities 


12 Incentives to staff for development, intelligence, interest, 
and/or activity 


13 Budgeting for above activities 
14 Training methods to maximize effectiveness of above 


A Objective evaluation of all facets of organization for business 
development listed above 


B Assessment of effort and effectiveness of utilization of appro- 
priate business development tools covering (but not limited to) 
the following: 


1 Direct contact with prospective clients 
2 Follow-up contact with former clients 


3 Other cultivation activities to stimulate referrals and rec- 
ommendations, including financial community relationships 


Participation in activities of associations and societies 
Speeches at appropriate forums and conferences 
Professional publications 

Publicity 
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External mailings and publications (brochures, reprints, 
other) 


9 Presentation tools (photographs, brochures, slides and films, 
display panels, other) 


Confidential research by means of personal interviews (disclosed 
or undisclosed) among present clients and prospects, “lost” pros- 
pects and others covering (but not limited to) the following: 


A Professional and competitive standing— strengths, weaknesses 


B Utilization of *top leve!" selling approaches and methods, effec- 
tiveness, drawbacks (if any) 


C How firm is “typed.” Does this classification do justice to firm's 


capabilities? How was this "image" acquired? Growth assets 
and liabilities in relation to market outlook and potential 


A Market research, market outlook, apparent needs, determina- 
tion of the firm's goals 


B Establishing objectives, short term, long term—classifications, 
practice “mix,” industries, geography 


C Developing programs and assigning responsibilities 


D Management controls to measure progress. Improvements in 
procedures where possible 


E Outline for implementation—timing and budget 


F External assistance services if needed 
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Principles and ethics 


Now you are ready to go into action, but to be most effective 
you must depend for your success upon a realistic, workable—and 
even rather rigid—program. Your key words for this activity are 
continuity and control. All too often the business development 
function is pushed aside the moment there are increased pressures 
of daily production. New business becomes a sporadic function, 
and in short order, this leads to a complete breakdown of the 
program with a resultant loss of whatever momentum had been 
created. Again, remember that the most successful firms are those 
with the most consistent new business development programs, and 
that—in these firms—the programs continue regardless of other 
pressures of any kind. 

Another important ingredient in making your program work 
is periodic review and measurement of progress. This is essential 
for control. Ideally, your program should be of sufficient impor- 
tance to command a formal, periodic review at predetermined 
intervals. If all partners and key personnel cannot be available 
at these times, a more informal review arrangement may be neces- 
sary. The important thing is to have a review of some kind. For 
this purpose, a central prospect file and progress report system is 
necessary. Your system should describe each prospect in terms of 
what is to be done next and by whom. This responsibility must be 
seriously assumed or the system will fail. Many techniques are 
available and can be tailored to the requirements of individual 
firms so that the people in the firm can make their plans work. 

You have a basic selling resource right in your own office— 
no matter how you plan your business development program. This 
is the sum total of the potential of your key staff members. Each 
associate should be a representative of the firm—alert at all times 
to new commission possibilities in his own universe (community, 
classmates, fraternity brothers). Staff members cannot function 
effectively in this role, however, unless properly indoctrinated and 
enthusiastic about the strengths of the firm. 

Still another resource too often overlooked is past clients. 
How many architects, after a building has been completed, fail to 
make routine follow-up calls periodically to inquire about the 
building’s condition and performance? Such continuity leads to 
referrals and repeat commissions and should be made a definite 
responsibility of the firm’s principles. 

The firms that represent increasing competition for architects 
are business and sales oriented. Such firms can advertise, use high 
pressure, work on speculation, and use every other device known 
to modern sales promotion. However, as a practical matter, these 
methods cannot earn the respect and dignity of an achitectural 
firm that sells its services within the constraints of the professional 
ethical code—so long as good use is made of the tools and sound 
sales development principles which are permitted by the code of 
ethics of the profession. 

The operating principles and ethics expected of architects by 
clients and prospects seeking their services are within the bounds 
of respect and dignity associated with such professionals as bankers 
and lawyers. Departure from these constraints, in fact, creates— 
among clients and potential clients—a negative image. 
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Comprehensive Architectural Practice— 


Opportunities for 
comprehensive services 


Bankers recognize values 
of good environment 


Bank Building 


by George F. Pierce Jr FAIA 


To architectural offices of all sizes—from the smallest to the largest—bank 
buildings present opportunities for comprehensive architectural practice, 


especially in such important areas as operations programming and planning 


Ban commissions offer architects, regardless of the size 
of their organizations, a great number of opportunities for render- 
ing comprehensive architectural services. In the first place, a large 
number of banks are being constructed today; and nearly every 
architectural office finds itself, sooner or later, with a commission 
for a bank. Secondly, the bank client is not usually experienced in 
the coordination of design and construction of numerous projects 
for his institution, as an industrial or commercial corporation client 
might be. Hence, in a bank, there is normally no “built-in” depart- 
mental organization that may have completed economic, feasibil- 
ity, financing, operational studies before the architect is called in. 

In addition, today’s banking fraternity is quite receptive to 
the value of an attractive environment for their operations, not 
only for efficiency and the well-being of their employees, but for 
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the attraction of customers and their enjoyment. Therefore, it will 
often be much easier for an architect to convince a banker than 
some other ‘type of client of the importance and value of architec- 
tural coordination of total design, including comprehensive serv- 
ices prior to actual building design as well as coordination of fix- 
tures, furniture and furnishings, architectural graphics, and even 
stationery, letterheads, check books, statement forms and related 
printed materials. Thus the architectural profession has an excel- 
lent opportunity to demonstrate the values and usefulness of com- 
prehensive architectural services, whenever its members are favored 
by clients with bank design commissions. This opportunity must 
not be missed. 


Other articles have outlined general procedures for conduct- 
ing comprehensive practice, either through assembly of the required 
specialists into a large organization with a permanent staff, or 
with outside consultants and collaborators. Either organizational 
method (or a combination of the two, which is usually the case) 
can be made to work very satisfactorily in the client’s interest if 
the architect accepts the professional responsibility for complete 
coordination. In this article, methods by which comprehensive 
architectural services can be applied specifically to the design of a 
bank facility are outlined. Of course, some services in addition to 
those mentioned here may be required for specific banking facility 
projects. 


Often the architect will find himself in a position in which 
he can help a bank client establish whether or not a need exists 
for a remodeled or new bank facility. This can be accomplished 
by analyses of present operations, efficiency of existing methods 
of paper work and personnel flow, inter-relationships of depart- 
ments to each other and to their present locations, adequacy of 
space allotted to employees and customers, the sufficiency of park- 
ing and drive-in banking facilities and of the general environment. 
Some architects may be astonished to discover how well qualified 
they are in these areas, if they will only take the time and effort to 
expose themselves to the realities of such problems first hand. 

After the completion of a thorough study of an existing bank- 
ing operation, the architect will have on hand most of the informa- 
tion required for study and development of an economic analysis 
of the proposed project. He will then be in a position to advise 
his client on the probable costs of new or remodeled facilities and 
the prospect of a reasonable return on his investment. The archi- 
tect should then be able to establish accurate estimates of new 
equipment required, personnel, the building area which will be 
required to operate efficiently now and in the projected future, 
and also the size and general type of site on which such a project 
should be located. From these facts, and with the assistance of 
qualified consultants and collaborators, an accurate projection of 
the scope and the cost of the entire facility can be easily completed. 

For a bank client, there will probably be little need for an 
architect to render financial advice. This is the specialty of the 
banker; so the architect will find the consultants for this phase 
built-in. Interim and long-range financing will almost certainly be 
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smoothly organized and completed by the bank client. If not, the 
architect might well begin to worry about the reality of the entire 
business project affairs. 


After feasibility studies have been completed, economic 
studies made and favorably considered, and financing has been 
assured, decisions to find and purchase a site and proceed with 
planning can be made. The architect, depending on the size and 
qualifications of his staff, can take on the responsibility of seeking 
for—and assembly of—the land for a site. The more usual role 
of the architect would probably be that of agent for his client for 
the purposes of retaining a qualified realtor, specifying the site 
qualifications required, reviewing the prospects which are available, 
and finally making a recommendation for purchase to the client. 
Certainly, the architect, in close consultation with his client, is 
better qualified than any other person to judge all of the many 
aspects of a prospective site for a specific job. This is especially 
true if the architect has already proceeded through the economic, 
feasibility and financial services previously outlined in this article. 

During the period of the search for—and purchase of—a 
proper site for a bank facility, the architect can save time by 
beginning the operations programming phase of his services. The 
results of this phase will have more to do with the eventual success 
or failure of the operations in a bank facility than any other respon- 
sibility the architect assumes. The results of operations program- 
ming also serve to demonstrate clearly the thorough understanding 
the architect has gained of a particular planning problem and its 
ideal functional solution—not only from the standpoint of his 
client’s business philosophy, but from that of the personnel who 
will direct Ше bank's operatións and from that of good banking 
practice. On the following page, typical banking operations are 
outlined in some detail. 

Of course, the architect's knowledge that the functions out- 
lined exist in most banking institutions will not, in itself, solve the 
problems. The architect must establish how these operations 
should work theoretically, before he can begin to relate the opera- 
tions in their functions and before he can develop a plan concept. 
This requires close co-operation between architect and client. 

Establishment of operational methods is best accomplished 
by means of diagrammatic studies of functional relationships and 
personnel and work flow. The operational diagram, shown on the 
following page, was developed for an actual bank planning project. 
It was finally accepted by both client and architect as the theoreti- 
cal solution of the special problems of this particular bank only 
after a number of other such diagrams has been discussed and 
rejected or altered. It may be noted that both present and future 
personnel requirements are shown, together with the theoretical 
separation of floor levels dictated by site limitations. Before such 
a final, comprehensive diagram of a bank's operations program 
can be completed, the building occupancy requirements (both per- 
sonnel and departmental) must be firmly established, site acquisi- 
tion completed, and the basic philosophy of banking operations 
and building design must have been agreed upon. 
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If a banking institution is large enough to require it, the 
diagrammatic chart idea can be profitably carried a step further 
into studies of the theoretical functioning of each department. 

After the departmental relationship and work flow diagrams 
have been completed and approved and a satisfactory site has 
been acquired, the design and construction phases of the project 
can be scheduled to fit the financing timetable. The architect can 
then proceed with the succeeding phases of his services, many of 
which he has performed traditionally. There should be no need to 
stress here the importance of recognition of the general environ- 


Bank Operational Program Outline 

Major banking operations can be 
divided into the following basic func- 
tions: 


I Banking Floor 
A Public Spaces 
1 Circulation—ingress and egress 
2 Checkwriting desks, line-up 
space 
3 Lounge, waiting space 
B Tellers 
1 Commercial 
2 Savings 
3 Notes 
C Officers Platform 
1 Open desk space 
2 Private offices, conf. rooms 
D Access—Safe Deposit, Money 
vault L 
II Operations А стели тента тр en ttn m УГТ 
A Bookkeeping Department ___ ње С тата” 
В Proof Department 
C Clerical, Mail, Record Vault 
ПІ Safe Deposit Vault 
(may contain bank money vault) 
A Safe deposit boxes 
B Clerk-Receptionist 
C Coupon Booths 


Bank Operational Plan— 
Departmental Relationships and Work Flow DRIVE-IN ACCESS 
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IV General Services 

A Toilet, Employees Lounges 

B Snack Bar 

C Mech. equip., Maintenance, PBX 

D General Storage 

In addition, the following opera- 
tions are often a part of the functional 
requirements of banks: 


V Automobile Parking 
VI Drive-in Tellers RE Я 
VII Meeting Rooms 


A Board of Directors 
B Community 


LOCATED ON SECOND FLOOR 


C Employees LEGEND 
VIII Trust Department, Foreign Ex- Q Present orricer 
change, etc. © FUTURE OFFICER 


Q °нєзємт ЕМР.ОТЕЕ 


Operational plan for First National WE готове emprovee 
Bank, San Angelo, Texas; The Office 

of George Pierce—Abel Pierce, Archi- 

tects and Planners; Lovett and Sellars, 

Associate Architects 


Cooperation, coordination 
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ment of which the new structure will become а part, ог of creating 
a building that will be a compatible asset to the surrounding com- 
munity. And the influences of climate, materials, traffic patterns, 
approach vistas, effects of structures in close proximity to the 
site, etc, which are of such basic importance in good architec- 
tural design, probably should not even have to be mentioned. Yet 
only too often these factors are ignored, often resulting in a poten- 
tially good solution that has been ruined by oversight. 

On the other hand, it will do no harm to re-emphasize the 
important necessity for close cooperation and coordination of the entire 
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design team during the development of preliminary designs, work- 
ing drawings and specifications. Those professionals who are to 
be responsible for furnishings and furniture can—and should— 
contribute a great deal to the design and detailing of built-in tellers’ 
counters, storage units, space dividers, and other bank fixtures. 
Architectural graphics should be integrated into the preliminary 
design concepts, and then followed through within the project 
based on the established criteria, not “stuck on” later wherever 
convenient locations can be found. Teller money-changing ma- 
chines can be made an integral part of the counters, rather than 
placed on top later. Adding machines can be installed with their 
faces set flush in check-writing tables thereby reducing mainte- 
nance and accidental damage which may result when they are 
mounted in more exposed positions. File cabinets can be made 
into handsome space dividers through careful selection of styles 
and colors and by covering groups of them with smart looking and 
useful one-piece tops. Sculpture, murals and art work should be 
closely coordinated from the beginning. The potentials of architec- 
tural lighting may well be the least realized of all of the facets of 
good architectural design; in any case lighting is usually the last 
facet to be considered. And there are many ways to attain proper 
circulation of cooled or warmed air within building spaces, without 
the usual offensive and dull, symmetrical spacing of supply and 
return grilles on the ceiling, in the vertical enclosure surfaces, or 
at the window perimeter. 

During construction, a bank project demands no unique or 
special services that ordinarily would not be rendered by any quali- 
fied architect on any quality building. Fine materials and finishes 
are usually specified for banks and can be attained only by meticu- 
lous observation of the contractor’s work. However, the desire to 
fulfill the goal of total design of the physical banking environment 
requires something more than this. The purchase and installation 
of all fixtures and furniture should be professionally coordinated. 
Graphics should—and can—be controlled and well-designed, in- 
cluding building signs, large-scale instructional and directional 
materials, personnel identification markers, stationery, office forms, 
check books, promotional material and public advertising. It is 
really not impossible to carry off such a program, if the architect 
will make a positive effort to convince his client of the dividends 
he will receive at no added cost. A growing number of highly quali- 
fied independent interior consultants are currently striving for 
professional association with architectural firms. Capable graphic 
artists and designers are somewhat more difficult to find. However, 
the architect is better qualified than he is usually willing to admit 
to be a helpful advisor to his clients in their relationships with 
interior designers, artists and other such consultants. 

Comprehensive architectural services for a banking institu- 
tion, or for any number of other projects, really begin when the 
architect simply gets himself into the spirit of the control of total 
design and then does everything he can to perform effectively. Of 
course, this is an oversimplification of the facts. Yet architects are 
actually very well qualified indeed to fight for this important posi- 
tion at the center of things if they go on out and get their feet wet. 


The Commission on Architectural Design, Morris Ketchum Jr, БАЈА, Chairman 
Committee on Hospital Architecture, Matt L. Jorgensen мА, Chairman 


»- The electron microscope is a 
most important research tool be- 
cause of the extraordinary way in 
which it has increased our ability to 
look into the structure of matter. 
In this way it has opened up new 
sources of knowledge, which have 
made possible the advancement of 
medical science and other fields of 
research. 

Greater magnifications and much 
higher resolving power are possible 
than with the light microscope. 

The instrument is analogous in 
principle of operation to the ordi- 
nary light microscope. notable dif- 
ference being that the electron mi- 
croscope uses an electron beam as 
a medium of illumination, rather 
than a beam of light. 

Focusing is accomplished Бу 
means of electromagnetic fields. Be- 
cause electrons are easily absorbed 
іп air. the microscope column 
surrounding the beam must be op- 
erated under high vacuum. The 
focused electron image of the speci- 
men is observed by means of a fluo- 
rescent screen placed in the path of 
the beam. Photographs of the image 
are routinely made with a built-in 
camera. 

The complete electron micro- 
scope laboratory must provide 
space and facilities for installation 
of the electron microscope and its 
accessories, as well as laboratory 
facilities for specimen preparation 
and photographic facilities for de- 
veloping and printing. 


Operations 


The electron microscopist does 
more than just observe and photo- 
graph specimens. Much of his time 
must be spent in the laboratory 
preparing acceptable specimens for 
examination. These and other im- 
portant operations which the elec- 
{гоп microscopist will do in the 
course of his research are: 

* specimen procurement and 
general preparation including mi- 
cro-dissection, fixation, and em- 
bedding 

* specific preparation procedures 
pertaining to suspensions, surface 
films. replicas of surfaces. thin sec- 


tioning (ultra-microtomy), апа 
preparation of supporting media or 
substrates 

* routine upkeep of the electron 
microscope, including alignment, 
compensating lenses, and general 
testing to obtain adequate or opti- 
mal resolution 

* cassette loading, unloading, and 
plate (or film) development 

* print development, enlarging 

* maintenance and repair of me- 
chanical or electrical nature 

* filing of electron micrographs 
(negatives and prints) 

These operations and functions 
apply basically to any laboratory 
installation, regardless of size or 
extent of research program. 

Operations involving specimen 
procurement and general prepara- 
tion may be expected to vary widely 
with the source and specimen. 
Sources may range from a living 
anesthetized animal from which a 
small sample of an organ. muscle 
or bone is removed and sectioned, 
to bacteria or virus cultures which 
may require filtration or centrifuga- 
tion. Fixation techniques may vary 
from chemical means, including 
pungent and hazardous chemicals, 
to freeze-drying or physical fixa- 
tion. Chemical fixation and investi- 
gations involving distillation or pu- 
rification of various embedding 
media are normally carried out in 
a fume hood. 

Perhaps the most critical opera- 
tion in specimen. preparation for 
electron microscopy is sectioning. 
The ultra-microtome, like the elec- 
tron microscope, is sensitive to me- 
chanical vibrations and temperature 
fluctuations. It is best if the instru- 
ment is mounted on its own sturdy 
table in an area relatively free from 
air currents. Specific values of air 
velocity which prevent good sec- 
tioning are not available, but cer- 
tainly the microtomist will not want 
the microtome located in the direct 
blast of a ceiling- or wall-diffuser. 

Photography requires a dark- 
room which. for convenience, 
should adjoin the microscope room. 
The investigator loads the cassettes 
with film or plates in the darkroom 
and then inserts them into the mi- 


Planning 
the Electron 
Microscopy 
Suite 


by J. Clyde Sell 


Illustrations by 
William W. McMaster Jr AIA 


Development Section 

Research Facilities Planning 
Branch 

National Institutes of Health 


This article is intended to 

help the planning architect 
familiarize himself with 

the type of equipment, 
operations and environment 
associated with electron 
microscopy. While each 
installation has unique 
qualities, there are many points 
of similarity. The author 
wishes to acknowledge the 
help of many NIH scientists 
and microscope manufacturers 
who supplied ideas, comments, 
and constructive criticism 
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Typical flow diagram showing se- 
quence of operations for typical ap- 
plications in biomedical research 
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croscope. After the required vac- 
uum is obtained, he examines the 
specimen and exposes the film or 
plates. Development of negatives 
is done in the same darkroom. Usu- 
ally this darkroom should not be 
shared with other groups, although 
it may accommodate more than 
one microscope. In small installa- 
tions involving only a single micro- 
scope, both plate and print develop- 
ment may be done in the same 
darkroom with no loss of efficiency. 

An electron microscope will un- 
doubtedly require routine cleaning, 
periodic service, maintenance, and 
in some cases repair. A great deal 
of the day-to-day maintenance must 
be done by the researcher. He can- 
not depend on a serviceman for this 
type of work (ie, changing gun fila- 
ment, cleaning apertures, etc) al- 
though manufacturers do offer rou- 
tine checkup and emergency serv- 
ice. 

Instrument accessibility 15 раг- 
ticularly important in maintenance. 
In case it is ever necessary to re- 
move large components from the 
microscope console, there must be 
ample space around the instrument 
to permit easy access from all di- 
rections. For this reason it is ad- 
visable to locate most instruments 
near center of the room. 

The final product of electron mi- 
croscopy is the micrograph. This 
represents the photograph which 
the investigator studies and exam- 
ines. During the course of an in- 
vestigation, many photographs will 
probably be collected and from 
time to time viewed and reviewed. 
These are valuable information and 
should be kept on reference file in 
an orderly manner to avoid loss or 
damage. 


Typical Installation 


The program which the senior 
investigator outlines will establish 
space requirements and point out 
unique features needed in a specific 
installation. Typically, the electron 
microscope laboratory will be de- 
signed around a single microscope 
although research laboratories with 
more than one microscope are not 
uncommon. Provisions for а рго- 
gram of teaching and training as 
well as research or specialized ap- 


plications (specimen screening, 
electron diffraction) will un- 
doubtedly involve several micro- 


scopes. Regardless of the number 
of microscopes in an electron mi- 
croscopy laboratory, provision must 
be made for all necessary activities 
and operations. In the small in- 


stallation where only a single mi- 
croscope is used, many activities 
must be consolidated, particularly 
general preparation procedures. In 
the larger installation with many 
microscopes in use simultaneously, 
this degree of consolidation is not 
warranted or possible. These two 
situations are contrasted by the 
functional schematics at left. 

Probably the typical situation for 
new installations is represented by 
figure at top left. As the initial re- 
search program grows the installa- 
tion can expand accordingly, so 
that eventually it will become simi- 
lar to that shown at center. 

A. flow diagram below indicates 
the sequence of operations for typ- 
ical applications in biomedical re- 
search. 

As indicated, these operations 
will vary with the application and 
the investigator's field of research. 
Histology, for example, will re- 
quire thin sectioning procedures 
and an ultra-microtome, while for 
the study of viruses such equip- 
ment and procedures may not be 
required. Almost every laboratory 
will need a vacuum unit either to 
produce evaporated substrate films 
or to enhance contrast of viral, bac- 
terial, or histological preparations 
through shadow-casting. 

Some provision must be made 
for maintenance and repair of the 
microscope. Unless the research 
program is highly experimental, 
facilities such as a machine shop, 
electronic instruments, and elec- 
tronic repair facilities can be shared 
with other groups because of their 
infrequent need. Facilities such as 
these are not a necessity in every 
case, but their availability is cer- 
tainly a convenience. An eventual 
need for them should be con- 
sidered. 


Location 


In choosing a location for the 
electron microscope laboratory it 
is important to remember that in- 
terference from mechanical vibra- 
tion may have a detrimental effect 
on the performance of the micro- 
scope. Most microscopes are sensi- 
tive to vibration and are likely to 
be affected adversely by levels of 
vibration which might be con- 
sidered normal for most laboratory 
equipment. Ideally, location should 
be free from vibration, but this is 
not usually practicable. Levels of 
vibration in various parts of the 
building can serve as basis for a 
selection. Where a building is not 
yet constructed, it may be advis- 


able to consult experts to obtain 
advice on potential problems and 
possible solutions. 

Vibration studies made at NIH 
during 1962 have, to a degree. cor- 
related performance with ambient 
background floor vibration. In gen- 
eral it was found that when vibra- 
tion level is in the region of 10°! 
"g," performance of many micro- 
scopes is impaired. This value cor- 
responds to an amplitude of two to 
three. micro-inches at а frequency 
of 20 cps. 

This threshold value may be 
greatly exceeded in areas close to 
heavy rotating (or reciprocating) 
equipment such as elevators, fans, 
motors or pumps. Generally, vi- 
bration levels are lower in basement 
locations than in upper floors, since 
the basement (or ground floor) is 
continuously supported and may 
be more rigidly constructed. Vi- 
brations may also arise from out- 
side sources such as moving ve- 
hicles. trains. earth-moving equip- 
ment or seismic disturbances. 

In addition to being a source of 
mechanical vibration, electric mo- 
tors, elevators, fans and other mov- 
ing equipment may generate trou- 
blesome stray magnetic fields. Stray 
fields may also be generated by 
stationery equipment such as trans- 
formers, X-ray equipment, and 
common fluorescent light ballasts. 
Large fluctuations in temperature 
and relative humidity also adversely 
affect microscope operation. 


Microscope Room Requirements 


Since the investigator may spend 
many hours sitting at the micro- 
scope observing details. his com- 
fort is a major consideration. Both 
for efficient microscope operation 
and the comfort of the operator. 
the following details should Бе 
taken into account. 


airconditioning 


* important for maintaining con- 
trol over both temperature and rela- 
tive humidity, for microscope op- 
eration and operator comfort 

* heat load imposed by micro- 
scope and its power supply should 
be considered 


lighting 


light switches should be near 
instrument since operator will need 
to turn room lights on and off at 
frequent intervals 


* no need for natural light— 
(windows also undesirable as a 
source of dust and dirt). There 


should be no bright light-sources or 


ч. в 3,5 


Typical ultra-microtomy room. B 1--ргерагабоп of block; 2—knife preparation 
and inspection: 3—cutting; 4— staining; 5—mounting. C l—ultra-microtome 
and bench; 2--БіпосШаг microscope: 3—-glass-cutting tools. D 1—table; 2— 
storage cabinet; 3—sink, hot and cold water 


Electron microscope room. B 1,2,3— mounting in 
microscope; cassette loading; examination; 4— photog- 
raphy. C la—power supply: Ib. c— vacuum pump 
and voltage stabilizer. D 1—tool cart; 2— cabinet; 3-- 
sink; 4—electricity, water, drain; S—storage; 6— 
microscope, bench 


Preparation. histology. В I—gross specimen study; 2—dissection: 3— micro- 
dissection; 4—chemical fixation; 5—embedding; 6—substrate preparation; 7— 
chemical preparation, distillation; 8— glass washing. C 1—-micromanipulator: 
2--орпса! microscopes: 3— freeze drying; 4—vacuum evaporating: 5--сепігі- 
fuge: 6—Harvard balance: 7—analytical balance; 8—pH meter; 9——ultraviolet 
lamp. D 1--омеп; 2—refrigerator; 3—fume hood; 4—distilled water; 5— 
storage; 6, 7—sinks; 8—electricity. water; 9—eye-wash 
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reflectors to annoy or fatigue op- 
erator 


wall and ceiling materials 


* materials should have good 
sound-reduction qualities and 
should contribute to general clean- 
liness of room 

* joints should be tight 


flooring 


* good-grade tile or adequately 
sealed concrete—must resist dam- 
age from oil, organic solvents 

* structurally, floor loads im- 
posed by microscope and power 
supply must be considered 

Table 1 summarizes typical struc- 
tural requirement. 


Microscope Utilities 


Principal utilities required for 
the microscope are water, electric- 
ity, and compressed air. Although 
commercial models differ in water 
consumption and pressure, it is 
generally agreed that water should 
be free from solid matter which 
may eventually build up, clog the 
tubing, and interrupt cooling water 
flow. A replaceable-type filter is a 
worthwhile investment if it is not 
supplied with the instrument. Water 
pressure, pressure regulation, inlet 
temperature, and water flow re- 
quirements are usually stated in the 
manufacturer's literature. Provision 
should be made to check visually 
the flow of water, although some 
instruments are equipped with an 
alarm which automatically notifies 
the operator of failures. 

Various commercial manufac- 
turers specify that the microscope 
power supply or voltage regulators 
be located some distance from the 
instrument in order to avoid elec- 
trical disturbances to the micro- 
scope from this equipment. The 
electrical installation including con- 
duit, grounding, switches, wire 
sizes, insulation, fusing, and power 
requirements should be known so 
that the components, and their rela- 
tive location are compatible with 
the microscope manufacturer's rec- 
ommendations or specifications. 
Proper electrical grounding is im- 
portant and the need for an isola- 
tion transformer to eliminate cir- 
culating ground current effects 
should not be overlooked. 

A summary of utility require- 
ments is presented in Table 2. 

The checklist which follows is de- 
signed to help in planning ancillary 
facilities (darkrooms, machine and 
electronic shops, etc). 


Table 1—Typical Structural Requirements ' 
For An Electron Microscope 


Min limit Мах limit 


Weight 
Power Supply (165) 600 3000 
Microscope (lbs) 600 3300 
Dimensions 
Height (in) 60 92 
Width (in) 29 57 
Depth (in) 36 72 
Floor loading (psf) 100 280 


‘This information does not pertain to any particular model. It is intended to show 
the approximate range of each parameter, 


Table 2—Typical Utility Requirements ' 
For An Electron Microscope 


Min limit Max limit 

Water * 

Pressure (psig) 20 40 

Flow Rate? (quarts/min) „2 2 

Flow Check (May be visual or alarm) 

Supply Temperature (°F) -- 77 
Electrical 5 

Power ] KW 4.5 KW 

Voltage Regulations ? (9) 15 10 

Supply Voltage (50/60 cycles) 100 440 


Compressed Air * 


! This information does not pertain to any particular model. It is intended to show 
the approximate range of each parameter. For specific requirements consult the manu- 
facturer's literature. 

2 Some microscopes require cooling water for more than one component. 

з Values refer to below nominal (min) or above nominal (max); some manufacturers 
may specify transient changes also. 

* Used intermittently on some models. 

5 Also required by vacuum evaporating (shadow casting) equipment. 


Plate Darkroom * floor cabinet storage (paper) 

* floor cabinet storage (chemicals) 
* safe lights 

* thermometers (air and liquid ) 
Technical Procedures * work table 

* loading and unloading of cassettes 
* processing the photographic plates 


Function—Direct service to electron 
microscope 


Photograph Files and Records Room 


Services and Equipment Function—Storage of micrograph 

* photographic sink (variable water plates, photographic prints, and 
temperature) equipment or experimental records 

“ floor storage cabinet | Procedures 

* plate storage (controlled environ- • trimming and mounting of micro- 
ment) graphs 

. safe lights * filing 

* timer bois 

* thermometers (for air and liquid Equipment 
temperatures) * worktable | 

* photographic trays * paper cutter with table 

* distilled water * file cases for micrograph plates, 


micrographs, letters and slides 


Print Darkroom | 

А А Machine Shop* 
Function—Preparation of photo- | 
graphic prints from prepared negatives — Function—Maintenance of electron 


А microscope and associated equipment 
Technical Procedures P qup 


* photographic enlargement Procedures 
* photographic processing * repair of equipment 
* drying * manufacturing of parts 


* identification А 
Basic Equipment 


lathe 

mill 

drill press 

sheet metal brake 
oxyacetylene torch 
spot welder 


Services and Equipment 


* enlarger 

* dryer (electricity required ) 

* photographic sink (variable 
temperature water) 

* print washer sink, agitator type 


Preparation room for bacteriology and virology. В 1—sample preparation; 2—separation and purification; 3— suspension: 
4—specimen deposition or mounting; 5— тега! shadowing or replication; 6—drying, stripping, cutting; 7— 2194 mounting; 
8—specimen holder mounting; 9—preparation of chemical solutions; 10—glass washing. C |—vacuum evaporator; 2— 


centrifuge; 3— triple beam balance: 4—dessicator; 5— optical microscopes; 6 


water bath. D 1—oven; 2 refrigerator; 3— 


fume hood; 4—sink, wash; 5—sink. hot and cold water; 6—distilled water; 7—movable cart; 8—storage; 9—electricity 


and water for vacuum evaporator 


* band saw 

* bench grinder 

* hand tools 

* small hand press 

* workbench and vise 


Electronic Shop * 


Function—Maintenance of electron 
microscope and related equipment 
Technical Procedures 

* repair of equipment 

* manufacturing of parts 

Basic Equipment 

* oscilloscope 

vacuum tube voltmeter 
volt-ohm-milliammeter 
capacitance bridge 

Wheatstone bridge 

tube tester 

floor cabinet 

vacuum leak detector 

special circuit testing equipment 


ee o. ee 


Selected References, 1949-1961 ** 


Technical Literature 

Causey. Gilbert. Electron micros- 
copy. London. Livingstone. 1962 238 p 

Cosslett, V. E. Practical electron 
microscopy. New York, Academic, 
1951 299 p 

Haine. M. E. The electron micro- 
scope. New York, Interscience. 1961 
282 p 


* Optional facilities 
** Compiled by Gertrude Fox, Librarian 


New York Society of Electron Mi- 
croscopists. The international bibli- 
ography of electron microscopy. New 
York. 1959 

Pease, D. C. Histologic techniques 
for electron microscopy. New York, 
Academic, 1960 274 p 

Philips Laboratory for Electron Mi- 
croscopy. Survey of preparation tech- 
niques for electron microscopy. Eind- 
hoven, The Netherlands, Philips, Gloei- 
lampen-fabrieken, Scientific Equipment 
Department, 1961 51 p 

Rodgers, J. D. Some factors to be 
considered in electron microscope lab- 
oratory design. Norelco Reporter 4 
(6): 124, Nov-Dec 1957 

Siemens, New York, Inc, Measuring 
Instruments Division. General outline 
for the establishment of a laboratory 
for electron microscopy. New York, 
1961 8 p 

Steedman, H. L. Section cutting in 
microscopy. Springfield. Hl, Thomas, 
1960 172 p 

Wyckoff, R. W. G. Electron micros- 


copy. New York, Interscience. 1949 
248 p 
Trade Literature 

Hitachi electron microscope type 
HS-6. Tokyo, Japan, Hitachi, Ltd, 


(п 4) 7 р (Available from Erb and 
Gray Scientific, Inc, 5927 Riverdale 
Ave, New York, NY) 


Hitachi electron microscope type 


HU-11. Tokyo, Japan, Hitachi, Ltd, 
(n d) 15 p (Available from Erb and 
Gray Scientific Inc) 

JEOL Electron Microscopes. Bulle- 
ип No FS-240. Pittsburgh, Pa, Fisher 
Scientific Company, 1961 23 p (Avail- 
able from Fisher Scientific Co, 711 
Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh 19, Pa) 


Norelco—EM 200 Electron Micro- 
scope: installation data. Eindhoven, 
The Netherlands, Philips, (n d) 
(Available from Philips Electronics, 
Inc, 750 South Fulton Ave, Mount 
Vernon, New York) 

Pre-installation instructions for No- 
relco EM-100/15 electron microscope. 
Mount Vernon, NY, Philips Electron- 
ics, Inc, (n d) 5 p (Available from 
Philips Electronics) 

Radio Corporation of America. En- 
gincering Products Department. Scien- 
tific Instruments Section. Installation 
instructions for electron microscope 
type EMU-3, MI-12945. Bulletin 2W8- 
2.01. Camden, New Jersey, Radio Cor- 
poration of America. (n d) 12 p 

Siemens, New York, Inc. Measur- 
ing Instruments Division. Instructions 
— Planning the layout and preliminary 
requirements for installing an Elmi- 
skop 1. Part Г: text; Part П: Folder 
of drawings. New York, 1960. ( Avail- 
able from Siemens New York Inc, 
Empire State Bldg, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, NY) я 
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CHH TABULAR HISTOR Y—1958-1962* 


(now Committee on Hospital Architecture) 


> Five eventful years of the activities 
of this important national AIA Com- 
mittee have elapsed since its history was 
outlined from its establishment in 1945 
to 1957. In these last five years some 
thirty members of the Institute have 
served on the Committee, most of them 
actively, in great contrast to the first 
decade of its history, before the Com- 
mittee caught fire under the leadership 
of Wilbur Tusler FAIA (1954). 

The traditional cooperation with the 
American Hospital Association (AHA) 
has continued. through participation in 
AHA annual conventions, planning in- 
stitutes. seminars, exhibitions, commit- 
tees, and joint projects. Our Committee 
has collaborated with other organiza- 
tions as well and enjoys a continued 
excellent relationship with appropriate 
branches of the US Public Health Serv- 
ices. 

АП of these collaborations have 
helped the AIA to offer leadership in 
architectural aspects of the programs 
and publications of other groups. It is 
not generally recognized that ATA 
building-type committees (hospitals, 
schools. religious buildings. theaters), 
have this function of great importance 


1958 

А С. Е. Masten 
membership S. Maree 
Jan-Oct M. H. Schmeer Jr. 
A. N. КИ, Chmn A. E. Thomas 
H. C. Baskerville E. T. Wheeler 
C. C. Britsch Oct-Dec 
J. T. Canizaro A. N. КИТ, Chmn 
A. Clark III J. Е. Canizaro 
F. R. Hammond R. L. Linder 
M. L. Jorgensen S. Morss 


R. L. Linder E. T. Wheeler 


to Institute membership as a whole. Be- 
cause they work with these other or- 
ganizations composed of clients or ad- 
visors of clients, they perform some of 
the most effective professional and pub- 
lic relations work we could possibly 
accomplish—and most often at a finan- 
cial sacrifice to the committee member. 

Over a period of these five years the 
Institute has profited from the voluntary 
contributions of time of thirty top-notch 
architects, most of them principals, in 
this field alone. 

As a means of keeping abreast of 
latest developments which may affect 
its programs, when it is possible, the 
Committee has included in its meetings 
inspections of new facilities and instal- 
lations in the health field. While it has 
not proved possible to bring full tech- 
nical reports of these visits to the AIA 
membership (a lack which Committee 
members have often deplored) certain 
publications of the Committee have 
given some information on them. 

Our years of relative isolation have 
recently been remedicd by some active 
international collaboration and CHH 
has been in the forefront of this Insti- 
tute change. Meetings of the Committee 


meetings 

May 58 Rochester Minnesota 
Mayo Clinic tour 

Nov 58 Boston Massachusetts 
Children’s hospital tour 
Diabetic Clinic tour 

Aug 58 Chicago Illinois 


AHA convention 


itself have been held in Montreal and 
in Mexico City (the first AIA commit- 
tee to do this) on the basis of members 
paying the difference in expenses to 
meet in these neighboring countries over 
expenses of meeting in Washington. Our 
Canadian and Mexican colleagues were 
enthusiastic and generous in their par- 
ticipation and hospitality on the occa- 
sion of these joint seminars and the 
tours which followed our regular busi- 
ness sessions. These sessions also were 
open to our neighbors to acquaint them 
with some of our problems and typical 
agenda as an aid to mutual understand- 
ing. In the recent CHH meeting two of 
our Canadian friends repaid our visit 
of 1961 by coming to our meeting in 
Washington. 

In addition to such pioneering CHH 
mectings the Institute now has a regular 
six-year representative on the Working 
Commission on Health of the Interna- 
tional Union of Architects (ОТА), and 
has a few members active in the Inter- 
national Hospital Federation tours and 
congresses. (See “IHF Belgian Tour” 
in this issue.) 

Collaborative projects in which CHH 
(and/or staff) assisted which resulted in 


collaboration 

АТА-АНА: W-59 research project 

AHA: convention and exhibition 
collaboration on programming manual 

NFPA: Committee on Operating Room 
Safety 

American Dental Association: CHH 
review proposal for research grant 

APA: MHASP: mental hospital conferences 

CRC: rehabilitation guide 


publications, have included the “AHA 
Hospital Program Manual,” a book on 
rehabilitation centers (Е. С. and С. Е. 
Salmon, both ala), a guide for hospital 
bedroom lighting (USPHS), USPHS 
hospital evaluation procedures (Wheel- 
сг). АТА Journal articles have included 
papers on typical hospital bedrooms, 
physical and occupational therapy de- 
partments, the Hopper Fellowship, re- 
ports of meetings at Auburn University 
and in Montreal, and the unique New 
York Chapter CHH research program 
resulting in the scholarly articles on the 
surgical suite (Robert Hyde Jacobs 
мА). The AHA-AIA long-term col- 
laborative research project in hospital 
planning (W-59) has still not reached 
its final report. 

Other continuing projects which will 
eventually result in publications or pa- 
pers include the Mexican meeting, CHH 
architectural school programs for health 
facility designs. a statement on respon- 
sibilities of various parties to a hospital 
contract, hospital department area stud- 
ies and electrical data for patient rooms. 


* A supplement to tabular history of this com- 
mittee (1945-1957) in 4/4 Bulletin (Jan-Feb 57: 
11-14) 


other agenda 


CHH cost studies 

CHH archl school program 

CHH unit plans 

articles for Journal 

AIA Committee on Human Safety 
Hill-Burton legislation 

Nuffield Foundation 


1959 Јипе– Рес Nov 59 Washington DC АТА-АНА: W-59 research project CHH unit plans 
jane tas A. N. КИ, Chmn Aug 59 New York NY ) АНА: regional planning conference CHH archl school programs 
Хем, Н. С. Baskerville AHA convention convention and planning institute statement on responsibilities 
А.М. КІП, Chmn С.С. Britsch manual of hospital planning Hill-Burton legislation 
= 2: куен J. T. Canizaro en procedures к | | 
SMS E. W. Fickes Jr ehabilitation Centers” by Salmon and 
5. Morss M. L. Jorgensen Salmon---US grant secured by АТА 
E. T. Whecler R. 1. Linder co-sponsored proposal 
5. Morss АРА: MHASP: mental hospital conferences 
W. R. O'Connell UIA representation 
M. H. Schmeer Jr NFPA: Committee on Operating Room 
F. T. Whceler . Safety — р 
CAP: requested CHH collaboration on 
planning guide for pathology labs 
1960 Feb 60 Auburn Alabama АТА-АНА: W-59 research project UIA: hospital committee program 
E. T. Wheeler, Chmn S. Morss Oct 60 Washington DC AHA: convention and exhibition CHH study on patients’ rooms 
R. W. Allen W. R. O’Connell Aug 60 San Francisco | NFPA: Committee on Operating Room CHH study of surgery suites 
W. W. DeNeft A. H. Roessling AHA convention Safety ACHA: questions of ethical practice 
J. M. Hewitt W. B. Schultz USPHS: CHH reviewed use of nat’! hosp Journal articles 
M. L. Jorgensen Z. L. Yeates plumbing code by USPHS AMA regional conference attended 
A. N. Kiff CAP: planning guide by AIA-CHH 
V. С. Kling ADA: liaison continues Hill-Burton legislation 
R. L. Linder Cement and Concrete Association in IHF USA tour 
London—AIA-CHH aided hosp exhibition 
AAHC: established liaison 
NIH: CHH staff executive review of 
rehab research proposals 
1961 May 61 Montreal Canada AHA: convention and hospital department area studies 
- Ж | hospital tours exhibition participation AHA: Planning Institute 
E 1254 UL S CL Sep 61 Atlantic City NJ AIA-AHA: Fellowship in Hospital Committee on Design 
W. W. DeNeff W. В. O'Connell АНА convention Architecture (formerly Hopper) and Construction er 
J. M. Hewitt A. H. Roessling Jul 61 London England W-59 research proposal CHH statement on responsibilities 
M. L. Jorgensen W. B. Schultz UIA Commission on USPHS: hospital cost surveys | Journal article on Montreal meeting 
A. N. КА Z. L. Yeates Public Health hospital bedroom lighting Hill-Burton legislation 
V. G. Kling Jun 61 Venice Italy : RAIC-CHH: seminar on operating rooms 
à IHF 12th International CIE: hospital lighting committee 
Hospital Congress 
1962 Feb 62 Washington DC AHA: convention and exhibition Journal articles 
M. L. Jorgensen, Chmn W. B. Schultz Oct 62 Mexico City, Mexico AIA-AHA : W-59 research project fellowship US Burcau of the Budget: hospital 
R. W. Allen F. H. Voss Medical Center tour USPHS: evaluation procedures program staff—space studies 
C. C. Britsch Z. L. Yeates Sep 62 Chicago hospital bedroom lighting AHA: Committee on Hospital 
W. W. DeNeff AHA convention NFPA: Hospital Committee Design and Construction 
J. H. Flad Board corresp member regional workshops and SAM-CHH: joint seminar on | IHF: congress—liaison, hospital dept 
J. M. Hewitt planning institutes intensive/progressive care area studies project design guide 


S. С, Hutchings 
B. K. Johnstone 
W. J. Kreps 

Е. Н, Matthei 

S. Morss 

W. R. O'Connell 
A. H. Roessling 
E. L. Schaible 


M. Reynolds 


Corresponding members 
A. №. Clark Ш 
D. E. Neptune 
E. W. Fickes Jr 


CIE: hospital lighting committee 
UIA: Commission on Public Health 
VA: Advisory Board 

CAP: speakers from CHH 


archl school programs 
AIA-CHH chapter activities suggestions 
data sheet on basic electrical layout— 
patient rooms 
possibilities in hospital design research 
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International Relations 


by Victor G. Probst AIA 


> Early, very early, on the morn- 
ing of Sunday May 27; 1962, the 
transatlantic jet airliner touched 
down on a moist, fog-shrouded air- 
field. At the ramp our charming 
hostess announced a short intermis- 
sion and that the passengers could 
deplane if they so desired. The 
writer put on his shoes, gathered 
his trench coat and cameras, then 
went down the mobile stairway and 
into a small “arrival” building. An- 
other charming hostess smiled and 
greeted us with an announcement: 
“There will be a short delay due 
to mechanical difficulties. Tea and 
biscuits will be served shortly, and 
I will open the concession booth 
now.” Which she did. We were in 
Manchester, England. Looking out 
the other side of the room to an 
adjacent parking stand, there was a 
full-sized airplane with the tremen- 
dous red letters, “TSA” painted on 
the tail section. It crossed my sleep- 
numbed mind that the Texas Soci- 
ety of Architects would go to any, 
yes, any, means to promote the 
architectural profession. 

After the proper amount of time 
had been spent by ап assorted 
group of attendants, mechanics, sta- 
tion agents, tourists and charming 
hostesses, staring at the unhinged 
cowl of the left inboard jet engine, 
the lady mechanics who had been 
dispatched to find the pliers and 
baling wire returned, repairs were 
made and once again we were air- 
borne. Destination—Brussels, Bel- 
gium. 

The sun shone, the English Chan- 
nel was busy washing ships and the 
lowlands of Europe were neatly di- 
vided by the reflective lines of 
straight canals. And then suddenly 
we were landing at the Brussels 
airport. This was ап imposing 


EUROPEAN 
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structure of contemporary design— 
lots of glass, some painted, large 
dining area, no patrons and an 
electric tram station іп the Базе- 
ment. This called for camera work, 
so the tourist (resembling the 
writer) set to clicking the 35mm. 
It was apparent that major remod- 
eling work was in progress. An 
English-speaking baggage man ex- 
plained that the project was hurry- 
ing to completion in expectation of 
the traffic for the 1958 Exposition. 
This was an introduction to the 
leisurely pace that progress on con- 
struction takes in Belgium. We were 
to encounter this same phenomenon 
in some of the hospitals of this 
country. And the reason for this 
trip was to join with the Interna- 
tional Hospital Federation group on 
a study tour of Belgian hospitals. 

The primary purpose of these 
study tours is to personally inspect 
hospitals and related health fa- 
cilities within the host country. 
Secondary benefits included a mul- 
titude of things—among them, 
discussions with architects, admin- 
istrators, doctors, hospital depart- 
ment heads, nurses, hospital board 
members, hospital magazine edi- 
tors, and representatives of na- 
tional health ministries on various 
subjects ranging from prefabricated 
operating rooms to practical ways 
of poaching eggs in vin rosé. 
Friendships are made and the in- 
evitable invitation to "come visit 
our hospital and country" is given. 
Several of these generous offers 
were accepted by the writer (Hol- 
land, Denmark) and also given to 
newly-acquired friends. 

Organizer of the tours is the In- 
ternational Hospital Federation, 
with headquarters in London and 
a branch office in Washington, DC. 


Briefly, on "even" years a study 
tour of some country—usually in 
western Europe—lasting for a pe- 
riod of two weeks is conducted. On 
alternate or "odd" years a congress 
of one week's duration is held, and 
again the site is rotated to different 
countries—next year, Paris, France. 
Belgian hosts to last May's swarm 
of information-seekers were the 
Belgian Ministry of Public Health 
and the Family, The Belgian Hos- 
pital Association, and the Caritas 
Catholica Hospital Federation. The 
Belgian organizing committee per- 
formed an excellent job of recover- 
ing lost luggage, rounding up strays 
in wayside bars at rest stops, and 
answering a monstrous number of 
questions (both sensible and the 
other kind), but they were at their 
best in making various facilities 
available for inspection and in the 
several phases of planning, con- 
struction, remodeling, and opera- 
tions. We viewed projected plans, 
visited buildings under construc- 
tion, and sat in on an open-heart 
surgery via color television and 
later viewed the same operation 
through an observation dome of an 
operating suite. Bloody. 

The participants, who came 
from twenty-two countries and 
numbered 162, plus some twenty 
wives, were exposed to more than 
forty hospitals in twelve days. 
Naturally, one person cannot in- 
spect that many in so short a time. 
So there were four groups of a 
more-or-less fluid composition that 
scattered in four directions by bus 
each morning to visit a hospital, 
then met for lunch and off again 
in the afternoon on their several 
trips of investigation, returning in 
the evening to a common gathering 
for a gala reception, speeches, cock- 


Part of IHF study tour of Belgian hospitals 


tails and dinner. Occasionally, all 
the groups descended upon опе 
lonely and unsuspecting hospital, 
while at other times one or two of 
the groups combined to scrutinize 
a single project. Each bus came 
equipped with an interpreter, cour- 
tesy of American Express, who 
must have been lonely (except one 
attractive girl) because all the par- 
ticipants were either very busy 
talking to cach other or asleep. In- 
evitably upon arriving at a hospital 
they were greeted very graciously 
in two or three languages with 
drinks, divided into small groups 
of four to ten people designated by 
particular interest (that part of the 
facility to be inspected) and lan- 
guage. Then off with our guide to 
disrupt any operating facility and 
always an inspection of the boiler- 
room, since [ usually fell in with 
a batch of architects. And. І may 
add. there are some beautiful 
boiler-rooms in Belgium. Space ap- 
pears to be no problem over there, 
for they have lots of it—boiler- 
room and elsewhere! Time, gentle- 
men, please, and back to the large 
meeting room (all Belgian hospitals 
have them) for a miniature recep- 
tion (with chocolate-chip cookies, 
Scotch. Coca-Cola, cheese, beer 
and sandwiches) where speeches 
of thanks were made in the name 
of IHF and numerous questions 
(both kinds) were asked of our 
hosts of the moment. 

An appreciated item in the or- 
ganization of this particular tour 
was the limiting of our bases of 
operation to three cities—Brussels, 
Spa and Ostend. For the old hands 
at IHF tours, it was a welcome re- 
lief to stay in one hotel for several 
days in lieu of one-night stands as 
previouslv experienced. 


All the foregoing, despite the 
volume, is a fairly condensed ver- 
sion of the physical working of 
the tour. The next part will de- 
scribe the hospitals visited by the 
writer and his impressions, if any. 


Brussels—Monday, May 28 


morning—-Institute Jules Bordet 

This is the University Tumor 
Center (cancer hospital) operated 
by the Free University of Brussels 
and the agency, Public Assistance 
of Brussels. It is a 170-bed teach- 
ing hospital constructed before the 
Second World War. At the time of 
our visit a department to house a 
betatron and two gammatrons was 
under construction. It is a ten-story 
L-shaped building with kitchen and 
dining-room on top floor. Wonder- 
ful view of the city from the ter- 
race adjacent to dining-room—es- 
pecially during apéritif pause prior 
to the first of many wonderful 
lunches. The one unusual feature 
of this hospital was an 8’-wide 
ramp from first floor to cighth. 
There are elevators (lifts), too, but 
it seems that there are frequent 
power failures. Also this was useful 
during the war when the British 
used it as a military hospital. 
afternoon—Clinique Saint-Etienne 
(St Stephens) 

A hospital of 150 beds built in 
1960 with an additional seventy- 
seven under construction at the 
time of our visit. Operated by Sis- 
ters of Charity of St Vincent de 
Paul. Construction materials simi- 
lar to ones we are familiar with— 
concrete, hollow tile, brick, cut 
stone, etc. Wood doors had an ex- 
cellent high-gloss furniture finish 
with metal edge banding. Corridor 
walls finished rough with a trow- 


eled-on asbestos material. Very 
handsome stairway of steel and 
glass—-open—which would be out- 
lawed by our fire codes. It is in- 
teresting to note (and this is true 
generally throughout all hospitals 
visited) that here was a 150-bed 
hospital operating with a total per- 
sonnel of eighty-four people— 
broken down into medical staff— 
twenty, nursing personnel—thirty- 
six; and domestic personnel—— 


twenty-eight. The breakdown of 
hospital beds is: surgery—110: 
medical—fifteen; obstetrics—thirty. 


There are an additional fifteen beds 
for personnel. A cobalt therapy de- 
partment is maintained in the base- 
ment. 


Louvain—Tuesday, May 29 


morning—Cliniques Saint-Raphael 
(University) 

One of the teaching hospitals of 
the medical school of the Univer- 
sity of Louvain, which was pointed 
out as the ninth university founded 
in Europe. Great conglomeration of 
elderly buildings with a few new 
smaller structures. Of interest was 
the stainless steel-lined. airtight. 
germ-free animal operating rooms 
for research. Entrance is gained 
through a water lock that com- 
pletely submerges the person (or 
animal, 1 suppose). It was in the 
testing stage—not operational. As 
could be expected, much research 
work was being conducted at this 
facility. This includes physical de- 
sign of equipment—such as a spe- 
cial "strait-jacket" tilting chair used 
in brain surgery (real purpose was 
to pinpoint location and hold bor- 
ing’ mechanism for drilling into 
skull bone). Also saw artificial kid- 
ney machine. Could just as well 
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Кисһеп, 
Ghent 


State University Hospital, 


Queen Astrid Maternity Hospital, 
Charleroi 


Operating theater, State University 
Hospital, Ghent. Flexible tube sup- 
plies surgeon with stream of cool air 


Medical gases outlet, operating thea- 


have avoided the visit to 
morgue/autopsy room. 


the 


Lovenjoel 


afternoon—Institute of Medical 
Pedagogy 

A very pleasant school for se- 
lected retarded children in a suburb 
of Louvain. Architecturally, it had 
very little to offer other than a 
pleasant rural campus. Excellent 
cookies. 


Charleroi—Wednesday, May 30 
morning—Civil Hospital 

A very interesting facility to visit. 
It is the replacement of an existing 
complex of buildings with a new 
structure—on the same site, in fact 
on the same ground space in sev- 
eral instances—without interrupt- 
ing the occupancy of all existing 
beds. The new sections are also in 
use with construction of new and 
razing of existing structure going 
on simultaneously. This hospital 
contains an operating suite where 
the interior of the operating room 
is a semi-oval prefabricated metal 
shell. Operating rooms are con- 
nected by a staff corridor lined with 
closed cabinets which are used for 
storage of sterile goods. This corri- 
dor almost connects with central 
sterile supply—seems that a cross- 
corridor got in the way. This must 
be an understanding client since 
construction was started in 1952 
and the end is still not in sight. This 
hospital (like some others we vis- 
ited) reflects, in my opinion, the 
influence of USPHS planning sug- 
gestions. The bedroom wings of this 
hospital are planned on the double 
corridor arrangement (or racetrack 
plan, as the English say), except 
top floor (pediatrics) which has a 
glass-enclosed, cantilevered corridor 
around the perimeter. 
lunch—Cité de l'Enfance 

One of the most pleasant expe- 
riences of the journey was luncheon 
this day at the “Cité de l'Enfance," 
an orphanage in the suburbs of 
Charleroi, an adjunct facility of the 
Queen Astrid Maternity Hospital. 
The kids were delighted with our 
visit and so were we. This was a 
three-wine, two-hour feast, which 
the headmaster apologized for! 


afternoon—Traumatology Center 
The special function of this 111- 
bed hospital is to treat accident vic- 
tims for initial injury and shock 
and then to rehabilitate the patients. 
The coal mines and numerous 
heavy industries in this area make 
such a hospital necessary. In fact, 
it is operated by a community as- 
surance company. It has very spa- 


cious and modern operating thea- 
ters. Equipment includes a small 
portable X-ray unit with a TV 
camera attachment and a large pic- 
ture tube mounted in the wall of 
the operating room, so instead of 
a film in a view box, there is a 
continuous or intermittent picture 
while the operation is in progress. 
There were the usual elaborate 
group and individual therapy and 
rehabilitation rooms. 


afternoon (later)—Hospital Equip- 
ment Exhibition 

Conventions are a worldwide 
function. Visited large (two-story) 
exhibit hall with hospital equip- 
ment manufacturers displaying ev- 
erything from needles to Volks- 
wagen ambulances. Excellent qual- 
ity of workmanship on various 
items. 


Brussels—Thursday, May 31 


free day in Brussels; visited 1958 
exposition grounds 

Edward Stone's fine US Pavilion 
has been truncated; with vandals 
and time adding their destructive 
bit. The small adjacent theater is 
in fair repair and being used by 
Belgian government as TV broad- 
casting studio. Having waited since 
June 1958 finally got seat in res- 
taurant atop Atomium. Roast beef 
and brown ‘gravy. 


Antwerp—Friday, June 1 


morning—Hópital de Middelheim 


A new hospital under construc- 
tion on a new site. The semi-pre- 
fabricated concrete and steel frame 
and exterior walls were in place. 
It is being planned for 600 general 
hospital beds. It has an unusual 
framing system. There are no in- 
terior columns except at lifts and 
stairways. Divided steel trusses span 
from wall to wall and major mem- 
bers are in a rectangular pattern. 
The thought behind all this is to 
provide a shell with an unob- 
structed interior for flexible ar- 
rangement of rooms and piping for 
now and future. The building had 
been under construction since 1958 
(expected completion date, 1965). 
On the third floor there were five 
or six full-size mock-ups of pos- 
sible patient bedroom  arrange- 
ments. Plan after you build—very 
interesting. 


afternoon—Clinique St Norbert 
(Duffel) 

This hospital, 196 beds, built in 
1958, was operated by the Nor- 
bertine Sisters of Duffel. It is part 
of a complex that includes a 1500- 


bed psychiatric hospital for women, 


a day nursery for children, a tuber- 
culosis prevention dispensary, a 
health center and just plain schools. 
The finishes іп this hospital were 
extremely good along with the 
workmanship. Again, Г had a feel- 
ing that the planning was partially 
derived from USPHS suggestions. 
There is a school for midwives at- 
tached to the hospital. The adult 
Patient bedrooms меге either 
double or single accommodations 
with private toilets, The pediatric 
section was very well designed from 
the standpoint of control and ob- 
servation. 


Saturday, June 2 


morning—travel from Brussels. 10 
Spa 


afternoon—Clinique Reine Astrid 
(Malmedy) 


A new hospital, opened 1960, 
with ninety beds, It is a community 
hospital owned by a local Board 
of Public Relief and managed by 
à group of Catholic sisters. It has 
an excellent department for prema- 
ture babies and is used as a referral 
center. This is a three-story hospital 
with beds distributed to five dif- 
ferent nursing services on the three 
floors. There is an audio-visual 
nurses' cal! station by each of the 
adult beds and one ward clerk on 
the top floor behind the elevator 
shaft in a closed room who takes 
all calls! In conjunction with the 
call system is a device in each 
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patient’s room that the floor nurse 
activates upon entering the room 
and the signal registers on the con- 
trol console of the ward clerk, 
Therefore, the ward clerk knows 
the location of Nursing personnel 
and the patient needing something. 
Hence, the ward clerk is a message 
reception and dispatch center in 
the true sense. A short period of 
observations proved that the Sys- 
tem worked; quite well. in fact. 


June 3 (Зипаау)--ітее day, so a 
busman's holiday—a sightseeing 
tour of the Ardennes and upper 
part of Luxembourg. Lunch in 
Hotel Le Brun in Bastogne. 


Hasselt —Monday, June 4 


morning— Civil Hospital 


This was a large (200-bed) hos- 
pital, built between 1952 and 1960. 
It is the first phase of an ultimate 
400-bed facility. The ancillary 
facilities have been sized and built 
for the projected 400 beds. This 
hospital also has one central com- 
municating console, similar to the 
one described in the Malmedy hos- 
pital. However, this console is much 
larger, on the ground floor adjacent 
to the entrance vestibule enclosed 
with glass partitions. This was one 
hospital where all the groups de- 
scended at the same time. I did not 
get close enough to the twin орега- 
tors of the nurses’ call to observe 
the operation. Too many tourists! 


afternoon—free stroll in park at 
Bokrijk 


Liege—Tuesday, June 5 
morning—-Geriatric Hospital (Val- 
dor) 

An old hospital (opened in 1890, 
404 beds) of the large (thirty-forty 
patient) open-ward tvpe. At the 
moment they were remodeling these 
wards into semi-private cubicles 
(16 ceiling a bit of a problem). A 
new hospital to replace this One was 
in preliminary planning stage. 
afternoon—Free, visit and 
seeing іп Liège. 

Spa to Ghent to Bruges to Ostend 
Wednesday, June 6 


A day of travel with stops at 
Ghent for inspection of Aca- 
demisch Ziekenhuis and Hópital 
St Jean in Bruges. 


sight- 


Ghent—State Universi ty 
( teaching) 

A teaching hospital (315 beds. 
opened in 1951) that is still build- 
ing. Great and elaborate kitchen 
(separate building) connected by 
underground tunnels large enough 
for motorized carts. Construction 
on this hospital started in 1936— 
frame and exterior walls erected 
—then a long postponement due 
to war—construction resumed after 
war by new architect. He has had 
his problems—changed the bed- 
rooms from six-patient to three- 
patient accommodations. Elaborate 
closed circuit television system al- 
lows color pictures of operations 
on large screen in viewing room 
quite remote from surgical suite. 
Lots of technicians necessary for 
the transmission. Special design of 
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Clinique St Norbert (Duffel) 


viewing dome and surgical light 
over operating table keep excess 
heat of light out of aircooled op- 
erating room. 


Bruges—Hópital St Jean 

This hospital opened sometime 
prior to 1188. None of the old- 
timers around could remember ex- 
actly when the first patient was ad- 
mitted. Only a few public rooms 
of this 700-year-plus-old hospital 
were visited. Excellent brickwork 
and very impressive display of 
plans for a new Hospital St Jean to 
be erected on the edge of town. 
Hospital owns priceless collection 
of paintings by Hans Memling. 


Warengem—Thursday, June 7 


morning and afternoon—Clinique 
Notre Dame des Lourdes 

A 136-bed, four-story general 
hospital constructed in 1949. It 
belongs to a congregation of nuns 
from Tielt. Like the hospitals at 
Duffel and Malmedy, this hospital 
has generous use of space by our 
standards. There is a very pleasant, 
although hard to describe, atmos- 
phere in these hospitals. They seem 
relaxed, yet efficient; the visitor has 
confidence in the experience of the 
staff. All of these have an excep- 
tionally complete pediatric section, 
usually devoted to very young and 
premature babies. 

This was the last hospital visited 
on the official tour, which, in sum- 
mary, was a very worthwhile ex- 
perience. It is rather difficult to 
condense the many personal and 
meaningful incidents into cold, cold 
words. So the writer attended the 
final gala dinner on Friday night in 
Ostend. Then on Saturday he 
boarded a channel steamer for the 
short trip to Dover, England, and 
as the skyline of Ostend slowly sank 
into the light haze, a bird flew over. 
Thus ended the Belgian section of 
hospital visitation. 


To England, arriving on the eve 
of a bank holiday; we found busi- 
ness at a standstill, only trans- 
portation facilities and rent-a-car 


agencies operating. So after a 
seven-minute checkout by garage 
attendant, off to Cambridge on the 
wrong side of the road to inspect 
the New Addenbrooke's Hospital, 
and new it was. HM the Queen had 
opened it—formally of course—on 
Monday, May 28. This is the be- 
ginning of a new teaching hospital 
complex on the outskirts of Cam- 
bridge to replace the existing Ad- 
denbrooke (1766) down in the 
center of town. Beautiful site on 
forty-five acres of rolling hills. First 
impression—the hospital is really 
"strung out" along a single axis in 
the old pavilion manner. However, 
through talks and reading descrip- 
tive literature, it has developed that 
these several buildings are the nu- 
cleus for a total project. Hence, 
they are spaced for expansion in 
all directions—and probably will 
expand, as hospitals have a habit 
of doing. It was interesting to note 
that expansion would be horizontal 
instead of vertical. Most of the 
buildings were five stories or less 
with pitched and gabled roofs. 


Next Stop—Holland 


In the hands of a new-found 
friend, a native of Delft, architect 
on study tour, a quick tour of 
southwestern Holland was made. 
At a ground-speed approaching 
takeoff velocity, we quickly “re- 
viewed” several hospitals and clin- 
ics in various stages of construc- 
tion. Thence by motor launch 
through the canals of Amsterdam. 
Saw an ancient Dutch hospital with 
an emergency dock. Architectur- 
ally, the most interesting work was 
rebuilt Rotterdam. Some good, 
some bad, lots of indifferent struc- 
tures with a real attempt at exte- 


rior space planning. Attention 
drawn to massive symbols and signs 
incorporated into building designs. 
High point of the trip was living 
for several days in the home of 
my young friend in Delft. 


By bus, by plane and by bus 
again and it was Copenhagen, pri- 
mary target the Copenhagen 
County Hospital at Glostrup. This 
is an immense hospital by any 
standards, being a complex of five 
separate buildings all connected by 
tunnels. The patient bedrooms are 
arranged in nursing units of twenty- 
three beds each, with two single 
rooms per nursing unit. The nurs- 
ing wings are nine stories tall. Add 
all that up and you get 1150 beds. 


It is interesting to note that this 
hospital selected its architects by 
competition amongst practitioners 
in Denmark, Finland, Norway and 
Sweden. A firm of Finns finished 
first. Needless to report that, in the 
two trips to Glostrup (about ten 
miles from center of Copenhagen), 
there were parts of the installation 
I did not visit. 


The journey through the institu- 
tion (conducted by the adminis- 
trator, another new friend from the 
Belgian tour) was impressive be- 
cause of the excellent finishes and 
equipment. The operating rooms 
were of the "truncated egg" shape 
with fixed lights in walls and ceil- 
ing. Nurses on duty reported com- 
plete satisfaction with design of 
rooms. Patient on operating table 
declined to answer—gassed. In sum- 
mary, this facility is an excellently 
planned and operated hospital; 
however (isn't there always a how- 
ever?), the immense size and use 
of a rather cold gray stone, gray 
roof, and sometimes gray paint, 
left an impersonal sensation with 
this visitor. 


Feet being tired and all 35mm 
(color) film exposed, it was time to 
return to the United States. Board- 
ing a jet airliner at the beautiful 
Copenhagen airport, we headed 
west in a race with the sun, and 
almost won. The trip was worth- 
while (and necessary). True, no 
space-shaking innovations were dis- 
covered; however (again), many 
ideas and details were gleaned and 
stored away for future reference. 
The architects from over the world 
are visiting the United States and 
adapting what they learn to their 
immediate areas, we can also learn 
by observing their handiwork and 
adapting to the needs of our im- 
mediate areas. So goes education 
of man. <4 


Commission on Architectural Design, Morris Ketchum Jr БАТА, Chairman 


Committee on Hospital Architecture, Matt L. Jorgensen ata, Chairman 


An Occupational Therapy Unit 
for a Small Hospital 


by Carl C. Britsch FAIA 
Corresponding Member, CHA 


The author is a corresponding 
member of the АТА Committee 
on Hospital Architecture. 

His article, “А Physical 
Therapy Department for 
Smaller Hospitals,” appeared 
in the Journal in September 


1960 


> Occupational therapy is any ac- 
tivity, mental or physical, definitely 
prescribed and guided for the dis- 
tinct purpose of contributing to and 
hastening the patient's recovery 
from disease or injury. 
It involves a progressive program 
of treatment in which occupation, 
physical training апа recreation 
each play an important part toward 
the following objectives: 
physically 
* restore function to disabled mem- 
bers 
* renew wasted nerve and muscle 
tissues, and prevent further de- 
terioration through disuse 

* increase blood supply and healing 
processes 

* build up resistance to fatigue 

* develop mental and physical co- 
ordination 


socially 


* raise the morale of the patient, 
ward and hospital 

* develop group responsibility and 
cooperation 

* give opportunity for social con- 
tacts in normal activities 


economically 


* shorten the period of stay of cura- 
ble patients 

* prevent deterioration of the ex- 
tended hospital case 


mentally 


* arouse and develop attention 

* create new interests 

* give an opportunity for self-ex- 
pression 

* case emotional strain 

* give an outlet for repressed en- 
ergy 

* conserve the work habit and to 
prevent invalid habits 


Occupational therapy in larger 
hospitals has long fulfilled a very 
important function in the curative 


process of many patients: therefore 
the provision of facilities for such 
treatment has been a normal re- 
quirement in their planning. 

This has not so much been the 
case in the planning of smaller hos- 
pitals, perhaps for the twofold rea- 
son of cost of available space and 
equipment weighed against items 
that might be considered of greater 
priority, and the necessity for add- 
ing a qualified occupational thera- 
pist to the staff to carry on an ef- 
fective program. 

The objective of this article is 
to emphasize the value of occupa- 
tional therapy in the small general 
hospital of 100- to 150-bed capacity 
and to set forth some facts to be 
considered in designing facilities for 
such services. 

It is not difficult to prove the 
value of occupational therapy in 
the long-term treatment of tuber- 
culosis, mental illness, or pediatrics 
in the aftermath of polio, concern- 
ing the patient’s rehabilitation or 
restoration to a life of usefulness. 
The benefits of occupational ther- 
apy in short-term treatment in the 
small general hospital are more dif- 
ficult to evaluate, but nevertheless 
fulfill a worthwhile function in 
treatment related to curative medi- 
cine. 

We may assume that patients 
whose hospital stay is not more 
than a week or ten days would 
seldom be referred to occupational 
therapy. or if referred, the treat- 
ment would be more or less diver- 
sionary or psychological in nature. 
We shall consider, therefore, the 
cases of longer stay— patients who. 
because of surgery or permanent 
disabilities resulting from disease, 
must readjust to psychological ac- 
ceptance of such handicaps through 
occupational therapy in an effort to 
return to normal living. 
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Рап A—occupational therapy department for a 
100-bed hospital (US Dept of Health, Education 
& Welfare). Fixtures: 1 file cabinet; 2 bookcase; 3 
chair; 4 bicycle jigsaw; 5 electric grinder; 6 electric 
lathe; 7 table loom; 8 shelves; 9 ward cart 


Plan B—100-150-bed hospital (from Hospitals, 
Journal of the AHA). 1 storage & work counter; 
2 ward cart; 3 open shelving; 4 floor loom; 5 two- 
man bench; 6 drill press; 7 jigsaw; 8 storage, work- 
bench; 9 shadow board counter; 10 electric tool 
grinder; 11 lumber rack; 12 finishing bench, cabi- 
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In the average case, an interest- 
ing work program serves as a great 
ally to medical treatment in expe- 
diting recovery, by relieving anxi- 
ety and emotional tensions accom- 
panying illness or injury, and by 
diverting the patient from worry 
about the eventual outcome. 

Upon the physician’s diagnosis, 
the first consideration in determin- 
ing the Без therapy for the individ- 
ual should be the patient’s physio- 
logical or psychological deficiencies. 

To be most effective, the type of 
therapy should help the patient cor- 
rect his deficiencies, beginning often 
with simple exercises or handling 
of materials, and progressing con- 
stantly to more challenging tasks. 

For the short-term treatment of 
the general hospital, a great variety 
of activities involving small objects 
and light exercises are needed. Bed- 
side therapy requires the aid of a 
well-organized ward cart. 

A workshop is needed for ambu- 
latory or wheelchair patients; it may 
provide out-patient treatment for 
those who require а continuing 
treatment program to develop mus- 
cular strength, accuracy and gen- 
eral endurance. Therefore, location 
in relation to other hospital facili- 
ties, as well as to the out-patient 
department, is of utmost impor- 
tance. 


It is possible to work out a for- 
mula that may be used in the plan- 
ning of OT facilities in small hos- 
pitals to estimate, 1) number of 
patients to be treated, 2) floor space 
required and its relation to other 
facilities, 3) types of treatment 
media to be used. 

Assume that 30% of the hospital 
patients might be referred to occu- 
pational therapy. Of these, 60% 
might receive bedside or on-the- 
ward treatment; the other 40% 
would be ambulatory or wheelchair 
patients who would be treated in 
the clinic. 

Approximately the same treat- 
ment media would be required in 
hospitals of 100-bed or 150-bed 
capacity. Thus, on the basis of 
the above percentages, provision 
should be made as follows (assum- 
ing 100% occupancy—adjustments 
must of course be made for per- 
centage occupancy): 


100 beds—33 or 34 patients re- 
ferred to OT, with 20 receiving 
bedside therapy and 13 or 14 rec- 
ommended for clinic. 

150 beds—45 patients referred to 
OT, with 26 receiving bedside ther- 
apy and 15 to 18 in clinic. 


In the opinion of leading OT au- 
thorities, 50 to 54 sq ft per patient 
should be provided for the total 


nets; 13 hot plate; 14 sink 


area (including office and storage 
space), of which 42 sq ft per pa- 
tient should be devoted to therapy 
area. Thus 900 to 975 sq ft is rec- 
ommended as an average area re- 
quirement. 
Therapist's Office 

This, of course, is more liberal 
than the minimum of 500 sq ft 
suggested for OT by the US De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in their Elements of Gen- 
eral Hospital Standards. If funds 
are limited, a space 18’ x 28' will 
provide minimum area in which a 
6' x 8' glazed cubicle serves for 
office area; large enough for a built- 
in desk, a chair, filing cabinet, and 
some shelving for books.* The re- 
maining area could be devoted to 
a workbench for leather work, one 
for metal work, one for carpentry 
and a jigsaw. Space for a sink, plus 
storage cabinets, may be provided 
along the wall adjacent to the corri- 
dor. A 36"-high counter along the 
window wall provides space for a 
grinder, a lathe, table loom and 
some under-counter storage space 
(see sketch plan A). This would 
be minimal. 


* There is some question as to whether an 
enclosed office is a necessity, where space is 
at a premium. Several instances have been 
cited where part-time therapists serve sev- 
eral hospitals, and any necessary paperwork 
is handled at a desk located elsewhere in 
the department. 
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Plan C—space is provided in vestibule for display cases for finished work. Office at center of all activities for ease of 
supervision (subdivision of areas may be created by sliding glazed partitions which may be rolled back when desired) 


We could go a step farther and 
include sewing, needlework, graphic 
and plastic arts, ceramics, modeling 
in plasticene or soap carving, etc. 
АП of which involves possible divi- 
sion of space by glazed partitions, 
separating the noisy activities from 
the quiet; for some patients with 
bottled-up aggressive emotions may 
need to hammer on copper or 
brass, while others may require the 
quiet therapy of sewing, modeling 
or soap carving. If we provide these 
facilities, we see our OT depart- 
ment expanding to the above esti- 
mated area of 900 to 975 sq ft, a 
room 18” x 50-to-54'. (See sketch 
plan B.) 

Hard-and-fast rules concerning 
the location of the OT activities are 
difficult to establish. There is some 
validity in the type of planning 
which provides the various types of 
treatment in small sub-units within 
or close to the specialized medical 
departments of the hospital. It 
might be desirable, for instance, 
to provide a small OT unit in a 
pediatric ward; or in a psychiatric 
ward containing eight or more beds; 
this would obviate the necessity for 
transporting materials through long 
corridors, or else transporting such 
patients to and from workshops at 
distant points elsewhere in the hos- 
pital. 

However, it is conceivable that 
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Plan D—a modified version of Plan С (above). Where economies are 
necessary, this alternate therapy unit is suggested as а substitute 


Sketch plans originally appeared 
in Hospitals, October 1951. 
Used by permission of Hospitals 
and Miss Wilma West OTR. 
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in a small hospital decentralization 
of OT would necessitate a larger 
staff than is generally available. 
Such decentralization would ођ- 
viously not be possible in a commu- 
nity where the services of even one 
qualified occupational therapist are 
difficult to come by. 

In a general hospital also serving 
outpatients, consideration may be 
given to an OT department in a 
separate one-story wing ог semi- 
detached unit connected to the 
main building by a breezeway. The 
thought has been advanced that in 
psychiatric cases this may have 
some psychological value, by sug- 
gesting to the patients the return to 
normal living in the process of go- 
ing to work each day. 

Such a location should also pro- 
vide opportunity for pleasant land- 
scape views. 

The accompanying drawing 
(sketch plan C) suggests an en- 
trance vestibule where space is pro- 
vided for a display case for exam- 
ples of finished work. The office in 
the center of activities provides easy 
supervision of all areas, and divides 
noisy areas from quiet areas. Sub- 
division of these areas may also be 
created by sliding glazed partitions 
which may, for various joint activi- 
ties, be rolled back to provide 
wider open spaces. 

Light colors are suggested for 
whatever surfaces are to be painted. 
Since certain colors, as well as mu- 
sic, have therapeutic value, it is 
recommended that pastel shades be 
used. Examples of patients’ handi- 
craft may enhance the decoration. 

If placement of workbenches 
along a window-wall can be avoid- 
ed, the sills should be limited to 
2'6" height to allow seated patients 
the value of the views. 

Storage space for materials is of 
utmost importance, but shelf depths 
greater than 12" are rarely required. 
Except for lumber storage, 9-10" is 
often enough. These storage facili- 
ties should be provided within each 
area of activity, where the material 
used will determine the nature of 
storage. 

In general, the equipment pro- 
vided should be adequate, but not 
excessive. An accumulation of un- 
used equipment becomes a nui- 
sance, as well as an uneconomical 
use of space. Liberal area should 
be provided around fixed pieces of 
equipment to allow for wheelchair 
traffic. 

Besides all of the foregoing, seri- 
ous consideration must be given to 
1) adequate heating, ventilation 
and lighting, 2) correct floor sur- 


faces for safety, comfort and clean- 
liness, 3) proper seating and work 
tops, 4) convenient toilet facilities. 

To develop an adequate OT de- 
partment, all types of therapy 
should be provided. 

For planning purposes, the fol- 
lowing checklist is suggested: 


manual therapy 


* prescribed OT handcrafts 
ceramics 
basketwork 
woodwork 
needlework 
metalcraft 

* industrial 
printing 
repair work 
gardening 

^ vocational 
clerical work 
ТУ repair 
mechanical work 
leather work 


mental therapy 


* intellectual 
creative writing 
group study 
informative lectures 
music 
dramatics 
painting 

* educational 
typing 
shorthand 
Braille 
specialized studies 


physical or recreational therapy 
* physical 
square or folk dancing 
athletics 
sports 


* diversional and social activities 


dances 

movies 

active games 

passive games 

indoor and outdoor games 
gardening 

swimming 


In some cases there may be need 
for all three types of treatment. 
Emotional stress reacts on func- 
tional activities of the body. Physi- 
cal injuries bring depression, men- 
tal fatigue and inertia, which in 
turn develop unsocial attitudes and 
actions. Therefore, treatment in any 
of these three areas will frequently 
react favorably on the other two. 
The selection of type of therapy 
provided will, of course, depend 
upon space availability and staff 
and financial limitations. For small 
hospitals, planning may permit con- 
sideration only of the first category 
or treatment or a limited venture 
into the second. The introduction 
of various therapies beyond the 
first group depends quite often on 
the skills or interests of occupa- 
tional therapists available, or on the 
help of dedicated part-time assist- 
ants in a community. < 


CHA Member Comments 


It is our custom to send articles pertaining to a particular build- 
ing-type to members of the cognizant AIA committee for their 
review and comments. This article appears to have been раг- 
ticularly interesting and provocative to the Committee on Hospital 


Architecture. 


In addition to suggestions incorporated into the 


article, Committee members had many pertinent comments, a few 


of which follow: 


"We have found that more flexibility is accomplished, especially 
in new installations before a therapist is hired, by making as much 
[as possible] of the equipment portable, including tables and 
benches. This allows them to rearrange the unit to suit their own 
programs or to change them as new ones are developed." 

“I would like to see more emphasis on importance of developing 
a program of operation and assuring the availability of qualified 
personnel to operate the department. A hospital that wou!d con- 
struct an OT department without such a program would certainly 


be throwing its money away." 


“One thing which might be stressed . . . 


is the possibility of co- 


operation with the many agencies interested in the crippled, dis- 
abled, etc . . . the general hospital can do little for in-patients, but 
any community could probably support a rehabilitation facility for 
outpatients. This is an area where total community planning fits into 


the picture." 


"The difficulty of obtaining up-to-date sketch plans points up a 
need for more research and work in this area." 


for 
FUNERAL 
HOMES 


Douglas Fir beams and ceiling of tongue and 
groove West Coast Hemlock carry the same 
feeling into the office, family and slumber 
rooms and display area that surround chapel. 

The stress grades of West Coast lumber are 


A combination of on-the-job construction and used in framing the folded plate sections as well 
off-site fabrication is demonstrated in this un- as for the posts and beams. Western Red Cedar 
usual funeral home in Redmond, Washington. bevel siding, applied diagonally, results in an 
Using standard sizes and grades of West Coast attractive gable pattern and is repeated as an 
Lumber, the architect designed an economical effective background to the altar. 
post and beam base structure and surmounted This funeral home is a practical example of 
it with a series of folded plate sections to form the architect’s ingenuity in effectively using the 
the roof. standard sizes and grades of coast region lum- 
The character of the chapel is subtly ex- ber to meet a design objective economically. 
» =. Ж pressed in the natural, quiet atmosphere created The retail lumber dealer conveniently located 
з ыы а Еу by the design with West Coast Lumber at the in your community is your source of West Coast 
ae 4 entrance, in Ше foyer and at Ше altar. Exposed Lumber information and supply. 


Following are the standard sizes and grades 
of West Coast Lumber used in building the 
funeral home illustrated on these pages. 


ARCHITECT: Harold J. Nesland, Sibold & Nesland. 


West Coast Douglas Fir 2” x 10” joists. 2” x 4” 
and 2" х 6" ма! and partition framing. Sub 
floors are 1” x 8” shiplap. 


West Coast Douglas Fir. Posts: 4” x6” and 
6"x12". Beams: 3"x16", 4"x16" and 
6"x 16". 


West Coast Hemlock 3"x6" double tongue 
and groove decking. 


Western Red Cedar 1" x 8" bevel siding. Used 
for interior and exterior applications. 


Western Red Cedar 1” х8” paneling center 
V-grooved. Used for interior and exterior 
applications. 


West Coast Douglas Fir, vertical grain, used 
for finish and millwork. 


"Bright New World of West Coast Hem- 
lock," 8-pages in full color. Full of design 
ideas. For your personal copy write: 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


1410 S. W. MORRISON STREET PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


Allied Arts 


Honi soit qui mal y pense 


by Wolf Von Eckardt, HON AIA 


> True to the motto on their coat of arms, which 
means, of course, “shame to him who thinks evil of 
it," Her Majesty The Queen of England and His 
Royal Highness The Prince Philip, Duke of Edin- 
burgh, have given a heartening boost to modern 
design. Like our own First Lady, the Queen has 
commissioned and personally supervised the re- 
modeling and furnishing of a set of rooms in her 
official home, the King Edward III Tower at 
Windsor Castle. 

Mrs Kennedy's object has been to restore ex- 
cellence and a sense of history. The Queen and 
the Duke, according to the English magazine De- 
sign, made it quite clear to their architects, Sir 
Hugh and Lady Casson, *that they wished to see 
within the castle at least one suite of rooms that 
would be as typical of this time as other suites 
have been of times past. 

“Thus,” Design continues, “their two architects 
were encouraged either to commission special fab- 
rics, wallpapers and furniture from prominent 
living designers or to buy from manufacturers’ 
modern ranges. They have, in fact, done both. 
Stock patterns are combined with specially de- 
signed pieces and all the examples of furniture, 
whether stock or special, have at Her Majesty's 
invitation been examined by juries of the Furni- 
ture Makers’ Guild who have awarded the Guild 
Mark to eighteen of them—an indication that 
posterity will not fault them for quality of mate- 
rials or workmanship and will respect their de- 
sign as good of this period." 

The mistress of the White House has, of course, 
been equally judicious in doing over its interiors. 
Her Fine Arts Committee of advisors, headed by 
eighty-two-year-old Henry Francis du Pont, a 
special committee on paintings, a permanent cura- 
tor and their staffs of experts meticulously certify 
and approve each item destined for the public 
rooms for authenticity and historic value. Her 
grand design, wholeheartedly applauded by the 
nation, is to make her current home “а treasure 
house of the finest in American life in decor and 
cultural tone"—of American life of the past. 
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Perhaps there is no room in the White House 
for modern or, as it is more politely called 
contemporary design. But room, it would seem, 
should be found somewhere in official Washing- 
ton. Novus ordo seclorum, or *a new order of the 
ages," which is the motto on the reverse of our 
seal, certainly shouldn't stop with Duncan Phyfe, 
or with the “antique” mishmash displayed on the 
top floor of our New State Department. We re- 
ceive the world's dignitaries in a setting which 
reminds you of nothing so much as the decora- 
tor's display floor of one of our better department 
stores. Are we proud only of our past? 

The British Royal Family's venture into mid- 
century design and art—some twenty original 
paintings by living British artists were also com- 
missioned—will understandably not be shown to 
visitors to the castle nor published in photograph 
since the rooms are private and the British re- 
spect the privacy of their leaders. We are, there- 
fore, in no position to report how successful this 
effort may be. But we can join Design magazine 
in applauding Her Majesty's "faith in the British 
tradition of experiment and development." And we 
can suspect without chauvenism that the Queen's 
new furniture, though undoubtedly made in Brit- 
ain, is bound to have been influenced by the 
work of such contemporary American designers as 
Charles Eames, Harry Bertoia and others. 

We see Eero Saarinen's, Mies van der Rohe’s 
and Marcel Breuer's furniture, American-designed 
modern fabrics and draperies, china and glassware 
everywhere in the world. They have become a 
standard vocabulary of modern interiors, classics 
as it were, which have long past the stage of the 
mere daring or avant-garde. They have proven that 
our time can match the past in the design for com- 
fortable, elegant living. And much of this modern, 
comfortable and elegant living is associated with 
our country. 

The government would thus neither be pioneer- 
ing anything radically new, nor would it be in- 
troducing strange, foreign notions were it to fur- 
nish some of its official rooms of state in the 
modern manner. Our foreign visitors are likely to 
expect it. It is in modern interiors rather than 
imitation Georgian that America has put its best 
foot forward. It is time that the US government 
recognizes this fact. Like the Royal Family, it 
should seize the next opportunity to show its con- 
fidence in the best creative talent of our time. <a 


Severe but sensual, monumental yet delicate, 
the architecture is a statement of masterful 
discipline. Clothed in brick, an orderly material 
which yields easily to the artist, it reaffirms the 
Vitruvian principle. The building: Richards 
Medical Research Building, University of 
Pennsylvania. The architect: Louis Kahn. 
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1520 18th St., N.W. Washington, D.C. 


Library Notes 


Materials in Design 


The Sixth Congress of the International Union of 
Architects held in 1961 concerned itself with the 
impact that new materials and new techniques are 
making on architecture. In a paper presented to the 
Congress Henry Russell Hitchcock remarked, “From 
an architectural point of view an old material truly 
becomes a new one when the technique of its em- 
ployment is drastically modified.” 

Something of the nature of such old materials as 
stone, brick, wood and glass is explored in a series 
of fairly recent additions to the AIA Library. The 
purpose of each of these books is to study the char- 
acter and potentialities of a specific building material. 
Each one of the books has a point of view about the 
use of the material under consideration and its appro- 
priate place in the design of buildings. Although the 
books deal with different materials, they have a com- 
mon theme, namely, that all the natural properties 
of a material have to be understood before the ma- 
terial can be used with authenticity. The authors fur- 
ther contend that the esthetic element éxists іп terms 
of integrity in the use of the material. Indeed, the 
authors appear to discern definite architectural tend- 
encies inherent in the nature of the materials. 

Gerd Zimmerschied says, "The selection. of a 
building material can only be made if its character 
and possibilities as a creative influence are con- 
sidered together with a knowledge of the various 
ways in which it can be used." He is author of 
"Natural Stone as an Element in Design" (Berlin, 
Interbuch, 1961). For two years he and a photo- 
graphic team collected photographs in order to give 
a complete coverage of the various uses of stone in 
architectural design today. The author states that due 
to the prevalence of new materials and techniques 
stone is used generally for ornamentation and facing, 
but that increasingly architects "in their efforts to 
develop the modern trend toward unity of structure 
and landscape" are "re-awakening" to the uses of 
stone as a basic building material. 

The well-chosen photographs reveal many varied 
and esthetically delightful possibilities in stone as 
an element in design. It seems to possess, says Mr 
Zimmerschied, “certain imponderable qualities 
evolved from tradition and custom and conveying 
age-old meanings.” Perhaps this is why its use in 
modern church architecture is appealing. The photo- 
graphs show how stone incorporates “architectural 
plasticity into a structural element.” Very rarely do 
the captions (in English, French and German) give 
names of buildings or of architects. This is frustrat- 
ing, at least to a librarian. The book is successful, 
however, in that it cautions the contemporary archi- 
tect not to forget that natural stone alone or in con- 
junction with other building materials has dramatic 
structural possibilities. 

Mr Zimmerschied is responsible, too, for “Brick 
as an Element in Design” (Berlin, Interbuch, 1961). 
The many photographs, accompanied by a brief ex- 
planatory text, are arranged in four sections: 1) sur- 
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face design; 2) colored bricks; 3) the plastic treat- 
ment of wall surfaces; and 4) molded brickwork. 
Examples are selected from all over the world, includ- 
ing Kuwait, Russia, Denmark, Japan, Australia and 
the United States. The photographs are particularly 
effective in that they show not only the buildings as 
a whole but detailed close-ups of the brickwork. Per- 
haps the most interesting sections of the book deal 
with the manner in which brickwork can give a 
dynamic quality in plastic effects through the crea- 
tion of different planes and with the way in which 
molded bricks, with their individual forms and spatial 
relationships, can create a harmonious sense of 
proportion. 

A different approach is given in Bernard Foerster’s 
“Man and Masonry” (Washington, Allied Council, 
1960). The photographs arbitrarily chosen are 
“based on the variety of emotional content they 
reveal.” The book might have been entitled “Man 
and Masonry and Music” because an essential part 
of it is a phonodisc. The musical score by Spencer 
Huffman is performed by the National Symphony 
Orchestra. Both the music and the photographs are 
from the film, “Man and Masonry.” The music and 
the photographs develop such themes as Scale, 
Nature Form, Light, Screens, Patterns, Texture and 
Sculpture. It is claimed this is “the first music to 
find its inspiration purely in the esthetics of archi- 
tecture.” There is virtually no text, and the musical 
passages are related to the photographs. 

Frank Lloyd Wright once wrote that wood is “a 
beautiful material, friendly to man, the supreme 
material for his dwelling purposes. If man is going 
to live, he should live with wood.” This view is 
shared by a Danish writer, Finn Monies. In his book, 
“Wood in Architecture” (New York, Dodge, 1961), 
he recognizes the tremendous effect wood has had on 
the art of building, but except for brief references 
in the foreword augmented by complementary 
photographs, it is not the intention to present an 
historical survey. Rather, the purpose is to suggest 
“esthetic possibilities inherent in the use of wood in 
contemporary building.” Technical problems are 
dealt with only to a limited degree. The five sections 
of the book cover Wood and Houses; Interiors; the 
Detail; Textures and Finishes; and Wood in Large 
Structures. Danish examples are given for the most 
part. The book clearly demonstrates that though 
wood is an old building material, its use is unlimited 
in the hands of an imaginative architect. 

A well executed book is one by Raymond Mc- 
Grath and A. C. Frost called “Glass in Architecture 
and Decoration” (2d ed, London, Architectural 
Press, 1961). The authors say that it is an archi- 
tect’s responsibility to know his material as “inti- 
mately” as possible. A reader will surely know glass 
if he studies this standard work on the subject. The 
section on the nature and properties of glass, illus- 
trated with excellent photographs, furnishes thorough 
explanations. Glass has arrived architecturally, claims 
this book, so that its absence is more noticeable than 
its presence in contemporary architecture. Although 
an “old” material—like stone, brick and wood—its 
applications have been vastly extended in modern 
structures. Here is a definitive account of glass in 
both architecture and decoration. 

All these books are available on loan to corporate 
members. MEO 


